








Dean Edward Barrett, 


at far right, 


William C, Eckenberg 


addresses budding reporters at 


Columbia University’s Graduate School of Journalism. This month school 
begins new course of study to provide richer background in social studies. 


Background for News 


The importance of social studies and 
science in the background of newspa- 
permen was pointed up, this month, 
when the Columbia Univ. Graduate 
School of Journalism began a_ brand 
new course of study. 

With the assistance of six dis- 
tinguished scholars from other faculties 
of the university, graduate students will 
examine six major “basic issues” through 
background readings, lectures, semi- 
nars, writing assignments and major re- 
search papers. 

New program is intended to give fu- 
ture journalists a broader and deeper 
understanding of news events. 

Visiting scholars and their subjects: 

Dean John R. Dunning: “Energy and 
Control”—development of physical en- 
ergy, physics of heat and fuel, politics 
of nuclear energy, role of government. 

Prof. Philip C. Jessup: “The National 
State and the International Commu- 
nity”—international relations and or- 
ganizations, isolationism, balances of 
power. 

Prof. Robert M. Maclver: “Freedom 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK } 


In special observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week (Nov. 10-16), 
\ Scholastic Teacher this week carries 
dexcerpts from “We Call to Mind,” 
a “docudrama” for better schools. It 
is a dramatic reading intended to 
stimulate public interest in educa- 
tion. See page 4-T. 
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and Security”—national security and the 
limits of freedom; economic and so- 
cial security. 

Prof. Wallace S. Sayre: “The Crisis 
of the City’—New York City’s history, 
powers, administration, financing, poli- 
tics, future problems. 

Prof. Herbert Wechsler: “The Courts 
and the Constitution.” 

Prof. Leo Wolman: “Labor and Man- 
agement.” 

Asserts Journalism Dean Edward W. 
Barrett: “The course should enable the 
young journalists to see an event as it 
emerges from the stream of current 
history.” 


Pretty Teachers 


What makes a teacher the “sweetest 
and prettiest” in the world? 

A contest sponsored by the Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon Journal uncovered some 
unusual reasons. One youngster, stress- 
ing physical qualities, said: “She has 
pretty, soft eyes like the cocker spaniel 
we had.” Another, emphasizing teach- 
ing skill, said: “She teaches like Eng- 
lish isn’t English at all but something 
exciting, interesting, and you don't 
know what’s going to happen next.” 

The winning teacher turned out to 
be Mrs. Jane Power who teaches third- 
grade at the Overdale School in Tall- 
madge, Ohio. She was nominated by 
pupil Diane Sue Short, who said: 

“When we can’t make something out, 
she helps us do it. She is a sweet 
teacher; her voice is soft. Everybody in 
the room likes her.” 


‘Best Schools” 


What makes a secondary school out- 
standing? 

As president of a school board plan- 
ning a big new high school, Robert 
Marschner of Homewood, Ill. (near 
Chicago), had good reason to want an 
answer to this question. 

When no one was able to provide 
one that satisfied him, Marschner, an 
oil company research official, decided 
to provide his own. His yardstick for 
judging: those secondary schools which 
produced the most finalists—20 or more 
—in National Merit Scholarship compe- 
titions in the last two years. 

On this basis, only 38 schools (all but 
three public) in 22 states qualified for 
the list. 

Having determined the “outstanding” 
schools, Marschner sought the answer to 
the big question: what makes them out- 
standing? This is what he found: 
>The majority of the schools give fre- 
quent examinations and go in for “tough 
grading.” Teachers in Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase High School in Maryland follow 
this maxim: “When in doubt give the 
lower grade.” 

Most give long hours of homework. 
Erasmus Hall H.S. in Brooklyn, N.Y., re- 
quires students to do about three hours 
of after-school work each day. 

Most have special classes for brighter 
pupils, so they will not be held back by 
their slower classmates. A few even 
give college-level courses. At Evanston 
Twp. H.S., Ill., students can earn col- 
lege credit for some high school courses. 
>An important ingredient of an out- 
standing school is a staff of dedicated 
teachers. In the schools surveyed, em- 
phasis was on knowledge of subject 
matter, rather than teaching methods. 
Pointed out one principal: “Teachers 
should have freedom to go ahead and 
do a job, using their own techniques.” 
Also important in order to attract good 
teachers: “better than average salaries.” 
POnly one principal cited his school’s 
fine physical plant as a major reason 
tor his school’s excellence. 

Marschner’s 38 top high schools are: 


ALABAMA: Murphy H. S., Mobile, 
Shades Valley H. S., Birmingham. AR- 
KANSAS: Central H. S., Little Rock; CALI- 
FORNIA: Berkeley Sr. H. S. FLORIDA: 
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Districts Mergin 
ging 

Teach 
your 
changes 
fore long. 

The Office of Education reports a sig- 
nificant trend toward school district cen- 
tralization and _ consolidation. Here's 
what often happens: Several small rural 
school districts consolidate into one. A 
single large school is then built where 
there formerly several smallet 
schools. The new school is often big 
enough to provide a variety of course 
offerings, and sometimes large enough 
for a gymnasium, lunchroom, or even 
swimming pool. 

One state moving quickly toward 
centralized schools is New York. Ten 
years ago, the state had nearly 7,000 
school districts. Today it has 1,465. Last 
month, State Education Commissioner 
James E. Allen, Jr. announced a state 
“master plan” to further cut the number 
of schoo] districts to 700. 


In Brief 


PYou've already heard of the “talkies” 
and the “smellies” in motion pictures. 
(“Smellies”—in case you’re behind the 
times—are movies which come equipped 
with built-in smells for use during ap- 
propriate parts of the picture.) Now 
come the “feelies” (a term originating 
in Aldous Huxley's “Brave New 
World”). The “feelies” are invisible 
messages beamed to the subconscious 
from the screen. They are invisible be- 
cause they are flashed too quickly to be 
seen consciously by the naked eye. So 


Keep 


some 


rural district? 
There'll be 


your area be- 


in a 
eyes open. 


made in 


were 


far the “feelies” have been used to sell 
popcorn to unsuspecting movie patrons. 
PWomen are the equal of men before 
the law—but are they more equal? 
“Absolutely not!” ruled the Appellate 
Division of the N.Y. State Supreme 
Court. It has banned New York City’s 
practice of separate listings—by sex—of 
eligible candidates for school jobs. 


PAn unidentified flying object (UFO) 
is hurtling across the skies. Is it a flying 
saucer? A Sputnik? Or a stray balloon? 
This will be the kind of question given 
to a potential scientist in a forthcoming 
College Entrance £xamination Board 
test. The young student will be given 
data recorded by a theodolite—an_in- 
strument which measures the angle of 
small objects above the horizon and 
gives their horizontal direction. From 
this data, the student should be able to 
tell the size and speed of the object, and 
determine whether or not it is manned. 
Idea behind this new-type quiz: to 
winnow out those young men who can 
apply knowledge, rather than just mem- 
orize facts. 


PAn employed public school teacher 
may not serve simultaneously as a mem- 
ber of the state legislature, the Oregon 
Supreme Court has ruled. The court 
holds that such a situation violates the 
constitutional principle of separation of 
powers. State Rep. Thomas Monaghan, 
Milwaukie (Ore.) teacher, must eithe1 
resign his seat in the legislature or quit 
his teaching post. 


»Three hundred thousand high school 
seniors all over America are competing 
for 800 National Merit Scholarships 
worth $4,000,000. Seventy-five hundred 
semi-finalists will be next 
month. They will compete for final 
awards of between $100 and $2,000 
a year for years. 


announced 


four 


>Augusta Mendel succeeds Joseph E. 
Jeffery as Bridgeport (Conn.) school su- 
perintendent Morris Meister, prin- 
cipal of the Bronx (N.Y.) High School 
of Science, is first 
president of the Bronx Community Col- 
lege . . . Hugh Borton is new president 
of Havertord College, Pa. 


slated to become 


PWho says mentally retarded children 
can’t improve intellectually with age? 
Univ. of Michigan finds it “not unusual” 
for a 9-year-old child—with the intel- 
lectual age of a 4%-year-old—to reach 
an intellectual age of 11 by the time he 
is 20. Apparently there are degrees of 
retardedness. 


>The only trouble with learning about 
government today, says Harry Truman, 
is that teachers dont know enough 
about practical politics. In testimony be- 
fore a Congressional subcommittee, the 
former president said the group should 
consider the advice of politicians rather 
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What We Should Teach About 
Personal Liberty and Free Enterprise 
By John W. Studebaker 


Vice President and Chairman of the Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


N VIEW of the title of this talk, 1 

should say at the outset that I am 
not an economist. To many of you, 
and no doubt to all professional econo- 
mists, that fact will probably be in- 
creasingly clear as I proceed. Never- 
theless, I have chosen the subject not 
only because it fits well into the theme 
of this convention but primarily because 
it represents an aspect of our total pro- 
gram of education which I believe is of 
transcendent importance and yet is seri- 
ously neglected in too many schools. 
Moreover, I feel at home here. I am 
a native of the Middle West. | spent 
most of my life in Iowa. Also, since 
I know many of you persorfally and have 
learned of the progressive spirit of your 
Association, I feel confident that if you 
agree, in general at least, with what 
I am going to say, you will find the 
way through this Association to spark 
a program that will effect marked 
changes in the secondary school cur- 
riculum not only in Illinois but in the 
schools of the nation. 


An Imperative for Effective 
Citizenship 


Ten years ago, shortly before my 
“sojourn” of 14 years in the United 
States Commissionership of Education 
ended, I made a statement in answer 
to the question, “How Much Social 
Science in the High School?”, a portion 
of which I desire to repeat here to give 
what might be called a “curriculum 
setting” for the main point of this talk. 

For a long time I had felt that we 
as educators had been too casual in our 
consideration of recommendations by 
social scientists and discerning laymen 
relative to the teaching of the social 
studies in our schools. 

My years in Washington started dur- 
ing the critical years of economic de- 
pression when many strange proposals 
were freely made looking toward a radi- 
cal reorganization of the social order. 
Then came the war years and their im- 
mediate, complicated aftermath. I was 
constantly searching for a clearer under- 
standing of the meaning of it all and its 
implications for education. | am more 


convinced than I was ten years ago that 
what I said then is urgently important 
now. Here is the statement: 


“It is common practice to require all stu- 
dents in high schools to study American 
history one year. Students are also usually 
required to elect an additional year of so- 
cial studies. But this additional vear they 
elect is from a wide range of vitally impor- 
tant fields including problems of democ- 
racy, world history, world geography, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and government. 

“As we tace the complex problems ot ftu- 
ture years we must not leave to the chance 
arrangements of an elective system the ex- 
pectation that our young citizens will be 
adequately informed concerning the great 
difficulties in securing our freedoms. I be- 
lieve all American boys and girls need a 
year of world history to understand our 
precious heritage and to appreciate the role 
of the United States in today’s world. 

“Geography today is of such paramount 
importance that all pupils in the high 
schools should be given definite instruction 
in economic geography. 

“Since we live in a world made dynamic 
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by many economic tactors, we cannot leave 
to chance whether or not pupils learn about 
supply and demand, inflation and _reces- 
sion, taxation and government expenditures, 
how the great industries of this nation have 
developed, and the relation of economic 
freedom to civil liberties. 

“All pupils need to know how our social 
institutions have developed, what their 
functions are and how they may be im- 
proved. 

“Finally, I believe that all pupils need 
to know much more about our government 
—Federal, state and local—and of the re- 
sponsibilities each of us must assume for 
making these governments function effi- 
ciently and democratically. 

“1 do not see how all of these needs can 
be met in less than four years of required 
work in social studies in grades 9-12. I, 
therefore, believe the time required of all 
high school students in studying the social 
studies should be practically doubled. Just 
how to provide the suggested amount of 
time for the social studies will have to be 
determined. No doubt a revamping of the 
entire program schedule as well as the cur- 
riculum is in order.” 

I would make only one revision in 
that statement. Where I said the re- 
quired time of all students should be 
“practically doubled,” I now say “at 
least doubled.” The average required 
time for the social studies across the 
country is about two years in grades 9 
through 12. 

Looking back over the past decade, 
would not every thoughtful adult agree 
that our lives are more complex today 
and that the preservation and improve- 
ment of our American way of life call 
for unprecedented abilities and under- 
standing? I ask you, is it proper or safe 
to assume that we can give our young 
people in high’ school the preparation 
they need for adult citizenship short of 
the general requirement I have urged? 

With a considerably increased amount 
of time for the various aspects of the 
social sciences, a carefully prepared 
continuity could then be arranged and 
depended upon for all students. This 
would assure a body of knowledge rea- 
sonably held in common by our citizens. 
Of course, all of the students would not 
reach the same conclusions. And they 
would learn that often conclusions must 
be tentatively held awaiting more facts 
and knowledge of conditions before de- 
termining upon some course of action. 


Study of Contemporary Affairs 
Each Week 


Of the total amount of time assigned 
to the social studies, two-fifths of it each 
week throughout the school] years should 
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be devoted to contemporary affairs. I 
say “each week” because consideration 
of the events will then be timely. And 
I say “throughout the school years” be- 
cause there is a seasoning process in all 
learning; we cannot cram into the 
process the techniques of reasoning and 
of evaluation. 

Apathy toward public affairs and 
confusion will largely be eliminated as 
we unfailingly give young people in 
school, over a period of years, regular 
experiences in reading about and dis- 
cussing public questions. In our schools, 
pupils can become well informed with 
respect to contemporary problems. Ou 
young people will then naturally make 
the transition from school to active aud 
intelligent adult citizenship with con- 
fidence in their abilities as citizens ot a 
free society. 

We all know that today millions ot 
our people are apathetic regarding their 
duties as citizens because they “have 
no opinions,” as the polls say. And too 
many of the opinions expressed are 
based largely on emotional reactions. 
Millions of people lack the training or 
the background of experience esseutial 
to reasonably sound judgment. 

We would not expect an athlete to 
perform with confidence and depend- 
ability it, without adequate training, he 
were abruptly thrust onto the field of 
action. 

Why should we expect adults to be 
effective participants in public affairs 


if they have not had adequate prepara- 
tion? Our young people in school must 
be thoroughly prepared by experience to 
engage in discussion of public questions 
with reasonable confidence and proper 
restraint, to draw upon a background 
of essential information in forming judg- 
ments, and to know how to assemble 
and interpret new facts. 

With the kind of background among 
increasing millions of our citizens which 
I believe the schools could provide, in- 
cluding a desire actively to participate 
in civic and political affairs, our assur- 
ance could be increased that those 
seeking our favor at the ballot box 
would talk sense. 

Our lives are vitally affected by a 
vast array of economic relationships and 
proposed or attempted solutions to criti- 
cal economic problems. One United 
States Senator favors high interest rates 
as a deterrent to further inflation. An- 
other Senator urges lower interest rates 
as a cure for inflation. Which one de- 
serves our support? Do you suppose 
either one of them is much concerned 
about the popular support he will re- 
ceive, regardless of which position he 
takes? | suspect not. Why? Because 
they doubt whether the public is suffi- 
ciently informed to care. 

A labor leader proposes that the auto- 
mobile industry agree to reduce prices 
on the 1958 models by $100 per unit 
on the promise that the union would 
take such action into consideration in 
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Duyle in Philadelphia Daily News 


FOUNDATION OF A STRONG AMERICA 


negotiating the new contract with the 
industry next year. This was proposed 
as a means by which to control inflation. 
The industry declined to agree, saying 
that price fixing is not a proper part of 
collective bargaining. Is it or isn’t it? 
And it the proposal had been accepted, 
would it have had a salutary effect on 
inflation? What kind of understanding 
gained in our schools do people bring 
to such a question? 

A columnist quotes a Congressman 
as saying that “military assistance to 
foreign countries actually makes us 
richer; that at least 85% of every dollar 
expended for military assistance is spent 
in the United States and finds its way 
back to your home or my home in one 
form or unother; that the program cre- 
ates additional jobs for our sons and 
brings additional wealth to our farmers, 
our merchants, and to our working 
men.” Then the columnist adds: 

“It is true that we don’t send much 
money abroad. We send military hardware, 
and the money spent in making the hard- 
ware goes mostly into American pockets. 

“True enough. But where does the money 
come trom that goes into our pockets? It 
comes out of our pockets. It is a forced 
transter (by taxation) of money from one 
pocket to another. 

“How does that enrich the nation as a 
whole? The taxpayers have just as much 
less money to buy things as the producers 
of the hardware have more. 

“It is doubtful if military assistance adds 
a single dollar to the total purchasing power 
of the American people. 

“It may defend us, but it does not en- 
rich us.” 

Do we support the Federal Govern- 
ment on the foreign military aid pro- 
gram because we want defense or be- 
cause we believe it is sound economics? 

There is a constant flow of economic 
problems in which we all have a stake. 
They are of all dimensions—interna- 
tional, national, state, county, local com- 
munity, and personal. They will be with 
us always. They will continue to affect 
our lives and the lives of the young 
people in our high schools today, for 
good or ill. They are complicated. Even 
the experts differ among themselves 
about certain principles and solutions. 
But regardless of the difficulties inherent 
in economics, surely there is ingenuity 
enough in this country to develop vi- 
tally interesting and understandable 
courses of instruction, learning experi- 
ences, and teaching aids appropriate for 
different grade levels to enable at least 
our high school graduates to give 
genuine strength to public understand- 
ing of the problems involved. 


Morality and Economics 


I would hesitate to try to arrange in 
exact order the priorities of educational 
objectives. We have many purposes 
and they are all important. But I be- 
lieve we would all agree that the over- 





riding purpose of all education should 
be the development of sound moral 
character. Certainly without high stand- 
ards of morality, knowledge and skill 
are not only relatively useless but they 
may even be dangerous. And nowhere 
is morality as a guide more important 
than in economics. Indeed, if one is 
moral, he respects the rights and the 
freedoms of others. God created us with 
the innate and ineradicable desire to be 
free. He gave us the power of choice. 
If one chooses to possess something he 
has earned by his own legitimate efforts, 
he simply expresses his right of choice 
and that right should be protected by 
law, if necessary. Hence, we see that 
morality and sound economics are in- 
separable. 


My Post-war Decision 


It was because of steadily deepening 
convictions, some of which I have al- 
ready expressed, that I decided in 1948 
to join Scholastic Magazines. My ear- 
liest and chief interest has been in the 
field of instruction. For a long time my 
lot had carried me into increasingly 
wide arenas of administrative policy and 
action. But there persisted that inner 
urge to live closer to the heart of teach- 
ing. In a public announcement I said 
in part: 


“My whole professional life has been de- 
voted to education as the one best hope of 
men and women to achieve a better world 
for themselves and for their children. With 
Scholastic Magazines 1 expect to be of 
practical service to teachers and school 
administrators in thousands of school sys- 
tems. My years of experience in education 
have convinced me that the best method 
of keeping the curriculum up-to-date and 
pointed at problems students must face is 
the use of that uniquely American instruc- 
tional service, the classroom magazine. 

“The mythical teacher with time to spare 
could conceivably assemble clippings, bring 
in magazines and newspapers from the 
newsstand, assign radio listening, and by 
other means bring the current of contem- 
porary life into the classroom. But let us 
be realistic. Teachers now do as much as 
possible within the limits of time and 
human endurance. So, to the conscientious 
and busy teacher, Scholastic Magazines 
offer a means by which fugitive but sig- 
nificant materials of contemporary life are 
selected and put in teachable form.” 


During the past nine years my time 
at a great curriculum center where our 
sole purpose is instruction has been full 
of challenges, hard work, abiding satis- 
factions, and a growing consciousness 
of the tremendous responsibilities all of 
us in education face as we look honestly 
at the needs of our country and the 
cause of human freedom. 


Central Challenge to Mankind 


The main question I want to discuss 
with you tonight goes to the heart of 
today’s central challenge to mankind. 


It concerns the future of freedom in the 
world. And it concerns the problem of 
how to teach what people need to know 
and feel in order to stay free. 

Now I don’t want to get lost in a 
semantic squabble. I know that the 
terms in the title of this paper are often 
used with various meanings. By “per- 
sonal liberty” I don’t mean license. I 
mean all those personal freedoms which 
our forefathers tried to safeguard in our 
Constitution. I know that enterprise 
was never absolutely free. When I speak 
simply of “free enterprise,” 1 mean pri- 
vate-competitive enterprise. And, of 
course, when I refer to the “free soci- 
ety,” I mean a self-governing society. 

We are all well aware of the ideo- 
logical competition for the minds and 
loyalties of men everywhere. Our jour- 
nals and educational conferences are 
full of commentaries about the ideo- 
logical warfare and the place of the 
teaching profession in the waging of it 
on freedom’s side. 

This statement, made by Professor 
James Quillen of Stanford University, is 
typical of what we have been telling 
ourselves for a long time: 

“Under current world conditions,” 
says Professor Quillen, “a central focus 
in the high school social studies instruc- 
tion should be on the present struggle 
between freedom and slavery, democ- 
racy and dictatorship. Youth need to 
know and have faith in the basic ideals 
upon which we have built our demo- 
cratic republic. They need to have the 
knowledge and the competence neces- 
sary to preserve and extend these ideals 
in the current conflict with communism, 
fascism, and other forms of authoritari- 
anism.” 

Who among us would disagree with 
those sentiments? Yet how many of our 
teachers feel reasonably sure that what 
they teach will give practical effect to 
such objectives? 

It isn’t that we are unaware of the 
nature of the modern menace to our 
Western civilization. We have been wit- 
nesses to the life and death struggle of 
World War II from which Western 
civilization’s defenders emerged _bat- 
tered but victorious. We can under- 
stand what the philosopher, Alfred 
North Whitehead, meant when he said, 
“One of my anxieties about this war has 
been lest a rigid system be imposed on 
mankind and that the fragile quality, 
his capacity for novel ideas, be frozen 
and he would go on century after cen- 
tury, growing duller—until his society 
reaches the static level of the insects.” 

We are surely conscious of the fact 
that the expanding Soviet empire em- 
ploys its powerful propaganda machine 
and its conspiratorial apparatus to un- 
dermine the economic foundations of 
free societies. It has appropriated the 
phrases of freedom in a campaign to 
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extend the boundaries of a slave-system. 
Its target is capitalism—which its propa- 
ganda distorts into an exploitive, heart- 
less, oppressive system. 

What are we doing to true up the 
picture? How do we come to grips with 
the attacking forces at the precise point 
at which the thrust is primarily aimed? 

How many of our young people get 
out of high school with a clear concep- 
tion of how the free enterprise system 
has developed, what its operating prin 
ciples are, how it functions, and—most 
important of all—how much our per 
sonal liberties depend upon its survival 
and progressive development? 

It has been estimated that fewer than 
5 per cent of our high school graduates 
are exposed to systematic economic 
education. 

Yet I am not suggesting that the 
problem can be fully met by required 
courses that package this body of know!- 
edge in a semester or a year’s study. 
On the other hand, the full freedom 
story cannot be scattered about the cur- 
riculum without ever coming intu a sys- 
tematic form of presentation if we are 
to insure the understandings and faith 
required by our citizens. 

All of us would agree that this fun- 
damental body of knowledge concerning 
the essentials of Western civilization 
must be treated in many places. It will 
gain by focusing study from various 
angles covering many subject-matter 
fields. The question we must answer, 
however, is: Have we made the vital 
economic contrasts between freedom 
and slavery, individual initiative and 
central planning, democracy and dic 
tatorship, vividly understood? 


Fortifying the Defenses of Freedom 


Recognizing that the communist de- 
sign for reducing human beings to the 
level of the insect world concentrates 
on the destruction of the economic base 
for a free-choice society, let me deal 
with three requirements for fortifying 
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the defenses of free peoples through 
education. 

First, is the problem of teaching the 
relatedness of our freedoms. Second, is 
the problem of teaching the historical 
facts about the evolution of our free 
economy. And third, is the problem of 
teaching how a free society, resting on a 
free enterprise system, functions today. 

There are those among us who be- 
lieve that civil, religious, and political 
liberties—what I am calling personal 
liberties—can be enjoyed better in a col- 
lectivist or socialist economic setting 
than in a free economy. Mind you, this 
is a belief without proof. 

Yet we must concede that some of 
these believers are honest and are vigor- 
ously opposed to totalitarian tyranny. 
I do not share their belief, and I do not 
think that education should treat the 
theory on a par with the facts as we 
know them. But such a theory is a 
proper subject for speculation, a useful 
topic of free debate at appropriate 
maturity levels. 

I can remember that in the 1930's, 
during the depth of the depression, I 
listened to serious discussions in which 
influential members of the teaching pro- 
fession advocated that teachers by in- 
doctrination should prepare youth for a 
“new social order.” Some of them 
frankly called this “new order” a “col- 
lectivist society.” 

In a speech at that time, I said, “Cer- 
tain educators have analyzed the social 
ills of our times and have decided that 
the cure is economic collectivism, some- 
times referred to as industrial democ- 
racy. They seem to feel that the way to 
liberate America from the evils of the 
status quo is to indoctrinate the school 
children, adolescents and adults, with 
beliefs in a new social order founded 
upon the socialized ownership and man- 
agement of the means of production.” 

I then protested that position in these 
words, “But we want no group of peda- 
gogic reformers on the one hand or 
self-appointed academic censors on the 
other, manipulating the learning process 
so that learners may more easily be 
fitted as cogs into a machine conceived 
in ‘master minds.’” 

I cite those words to stress the point 
that when I urge the teaching of the 
relatedness of our freedoms, I do not 
suggest “manipulating the learning 
process” to put the free enterprise sys- 
tem completely above criticism. I do 
not suggest excluding from examination 
at the proper maturity levels the theory 
that freedom and elements of socialism 
can continue to co-exist in the same 
community. 

I draw a line of distinction between 
teaching the facts of life as they are 
revealed in practice, and teaching about 
competing theories. I regard it as 
“manipulating the learning process” to 


teach unproved theories as if they were 
founded on facts or with the avowed 
aim of making them facts in the future. 

The learners must know the facts as 
accurately as we imperfect teachers can 
impart them. For these are the working 
tools they need in order to cope with 
controversies in a changing world. 

Karl Marx created a complex super- 
structure of economic theory on un- 
proved premises. Indeed, it is difficult 
to escape his conclusions if once you 
accept his premises. His description of 
the bourgeois or capitalistic society of 
his times—a hundred years ago—was 
even then a distortion of the facts. To- 
day it bears no resemblance to reality. 

You will recall that he predicted that 
the rich would get richer and the poor 
ever poorer. Facts over the past hun- 
dred years prove quite the contrary. 

His object was to teach his theories 
in such a way that the learners would 
become instruments in realizing his “new 
social order.” The trick was to make 
them believe it was “inevitable.” To 
make this seem plausible, he invented 
dialectical materialism, and then sup- 
ported the formula with his own version 
of history. 

There is no doubt that Marxism is 
one of the important facts of the past 
century. It is a fact that it was used and 
interpreted to guide a communist move- 
ment which has succeeded in imposing 
its rule on 800,000,000 people. It is also 
a fact that wherever that movement 
holds sway, personal liberties are de- 
nied. Whether a socialized economy 
could operate without destroying per- 
sonal liberties is pure speculation. I be- 
lieve logic as well as experience is 
clearly against the proposition. 

On the other hand, it is a fact that 
personal liberties and human rights 
have increasingly flourished in free 
enterprise societies. 


The Anatomy of Freedom 


Although no analogy is entirely safe, 
it is useful in discussing the problem of 
teaching the relatedness of our free- 
doms to speak of the anatomy of free- 
dom. For I am advocating what amounts 
to the teaching of the anatomy of the 
free society. 

That at once suggests a study of a 
living, changing, human organism, not 
merely of a mechanical system. Like 
the human body, the body politic is 
subject to injuries, diseases and im- 
balances. But the student must know a 
great deal about the way the body is 
put together, how its parts are related 
and interact, how it functions, before 
he can deal at least somewhat intelli- 
gently with the controversies over the 
treatment of its ills. 

The free enterprise system is an in- 
tegral part of the body politic of a free 
society. It not only gives material sus- 
tenance to the spiritual life of the 


organism, but it is in turn an outlet for 
the mind and spirit. 

Teaching the anatomy of freedom 
would show the relationship of the parts 
to the whole, and of each part to each 
other. For example, the study would 
show how freedom of thought and 
speech is made possible when people 
have freedom of movement and the 
right to choose among many employers 
or to employ themselves and others. It 
would demonstrate the difference be- 
tween the individual’s position in a 
diversified, competitive economy of 
some four million employers and _ his 
position in a monopoly economy with 
only one boss. 

It would observe the behavior of per- 
sons using their rights of free thought 
and speech in giving new directions to 
enterprise, risking their savings, trying 
out new ideas, inventing, persuading, 
testing, demonstrating—in a word, ex- 
pressing themselves. 

Such study would measure the access 
of free minds to informacion—to new 
findings and varying opinions. For free- 
dom of thought means little if the 
thinkers cannot tap a flow of informa- 
tion, a process always strictly forbidden 
in communist countries and by com- 
munists wherever they have the power 
or the opportunity to exercise censor- 
ship. In a free society the vital blood 
stream of unimpeded ideas flows through 
a vast network of channels of commu- 
nication operated on a free, competi- 
tive basis. 

Is it a perfect circulatory system? No 
one would claim that. The object is to 
see it as it is, and to understand the 
basic principles which animate it. 

The student would look at the tissues 
connecting religious liberty, free speech, ! 
assembly, fair trial and a free market. 
Would he find it accidental that wher- 
ever men get a stranglehold on the poll- 
ing booth and the market place they 
also lay rude hands on the institutions 
of religion? 

He would analyze the way the pri- 
vate, competitive enterprise system dis- 
tributes and diffuses power among many 
persons and groups, he would gauge 
the effect of this on the organism’s 
capacity to breathe freely. 

The confusions which exist concern- 
ing the inter-relatedness of various free- 
doms will be hard to dissipate, espe- 
cially because of our necessary and very 
justifiable insistence on keeping personal 
liberty integrated in our enterprise sys- 
tem. Soviet propaganda will seek to 
convince people everywhere that we do 
not practice what we preach—that theirs 
is a truly free society and ours is not. 
Their propaganda may succeed among 
those who do not understand the anat- 
omy of freedom. 

The study of the interacting free- 
doms shows why liberty must have an 
object as well as a subject. The subject 





may be speech, press, property or re- 
ligion. But the grand object of prevent- 
ing the imposition of arbitrary restraints 
on these rights is the cultivation of re- 
sponsible and mature personalities able 
to arrive at proper and moral judg- 
ments. This object cannot be attained 
in the vacuum of suppression. Oppor- 
tunities must exist for people to exer- 
cise their liberties in determining their 
own best interests and managing to the 
greatest degree their own 
affairs. Without a free economy (an in- 
dividual-initiative economy), the range 
of personal and group choice is drasti- 
cally limited. And this means that the 
room for growth is severely restricted 
and finally practically eliminated. 


possible 


Such are the understandings which 
free men need in order to stay free. 


Historical Facts 


Now I come to the second problem- 
that of teaching the historical facts 
about the evolution of our free economy. 

It is not for decide 
whether the changes from the early 
forms of capitalism to the greatly modi- 
fied forms of today are in exactly the 
right direction. It is their task to let the 
facts be known. Some people may want 
to reverse the trends of the past few 
decades. Others may want to use the 
regulatory powers of government even 
Both will have to start 
from the facts. 

What is that citizens 
generally understand how we got where 
How did it happen that a 
worker yesterday could be paid—and be 
$1.50 an hour for tending a 
machine to do work for which his 
grandfather got $1.50 a day for doing 
himself the back-breaking toil required? 
What worker worth 
twice today—still just 


teachers to 


more. groups 
important is 


we are. 


worth 


makes the 
$1.50 an 
watching a machine? 


same 
hour 


How was it possible to reduce the 
number of work by 
almost 50% in a hundred years of free 
enterprise—from 70 hours in 1850 to 40 
hours in 1950? How did it happen that 
than 
eight times as much as it did a hundred 


average hours of 


an hour’s work now buys more 
vears ago? 

What did rising levels of education 
have to do with it? 

How much did increasing investment 
in research have to do with these spec- 
Marx thought 


capitalism was on its last legs? 


tacular changes since 


What happened to profits, and what 
did they have to do with these great 


wages, hours, purchasing 
power, quality of goods—and freedom? 


changes in 


What caused and made possible the 
changes in human relations, the intro- 
duction of paid vacations, pension plans, 
sickness and health benefits? 

To wrap it all up in one question 
that will call for all the facts about the 
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historical development of our free econ- 
omy, how many students can answer 
this one? Why is it that 6 per cent of 
the world’s people living and working 


on 7 per cent of the world’s land area 
are able to produce almost 50 per cent 
of the world’s wealth? 

Is that sheer materialism? No! The 
study would show among other things, 
what the great changes did to bring 
music and culture, books and recrea- 
tion and hobbies and better churches 
within the reach of almost evervone. 
This is the story of a free-choice econ- 
omy widening the area of a free-choice 
leisure for living high 
levels of culture and comfort. 


There is no question that schools are 


at increasingly 


teaching a good deal of this area of 
historical facts about the growth of ow 
free economy. Here is one test of that. 
Not long ago this question was asked in 
a broad sampling of public opinion: 
“Over the years, as factories put in 
more and machinery, did that 
mean fewer and fewer jobs for people 
in industry?” People with an 8th grade 
said, “Yes”—63 per 


more 
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cent of them. College graduates said, 
“No’—68 per cent. High school gradu 
ates were closely divided; 44 per cent 
said, “Yes” and 50 per cent said, “No.” 

This is just one of many questions on 
which surveys have demonstrated these 
startling facts: People with only a few 
vears of schooling tend to be wrong 
about the facts on how our free enter- 
prise system has grown. People with 
education tend to be right 


And ow 
majority are 


the most 
about the facts. high school 
graduates — tomorrow’s 
about half right, half wrong 
facts should 


These give us 


They prove that education does count 


pause 


in making people aware of the truth 
But they also show that on the subject 
which is the crux of our contest with 
communism, we are leaving almost half 
our students too much in the dark, too 
uncertain. 

The images of what has really hap 
pened in America over the last hundred 
years are simply not clear and mean 
ingful to most of the learners. How can 
these graduates cope with the future 
if they about how we 


are not clear 
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arrived at this point in our history? 
All this is an essential part of the 
anatomy and history of freedom. 


How the Free Economy Works 


Now I need only touch lightly on the 
third problem—that of teaching how a 
free society resting on a free-choice 
economy functions today. 

I often ask children I meet, “What 
does your Daddy do?” Most of them 
can tell me in a general way his line of 
work—lawyer, bus driver, or whatnot. 
But then they get very vague and even 
troubled when I want to know what he 
does when he is at work. 

Ah, but there is at least one excep- 
tion—the boys and girls from the farm. 
They know about and love to describe 
the many chores on the farm because 
they see chores being performed and 
they usually help. They understand at 
an early age how things work. 

This is one reason why farmers the 
world over are difficult to mislead. The 
communists have learned from bitter 
experience that farmers do not easily 
fall for unproved theories or pretty 
promises. 

Now it happened that as conditions 
grew more complex, a smaller and 
smaller proportion of our people re- 
mained on the farms. While 72 of every 
hundred workers worked on farms about 
a hundred years ago in this country, 
today only 12 of a hundred workers are 
there. 

The fact that about 88 per cent of 
our pupils come from homes in cities 
and suburbs, so often really cut off 
from intimate contact with the actual 
functioning of enterprise, is a challenge 
to educational planning and programs 
of instruction. 


Educational Programs 

Oh, we can take classes to factories 
on field trips. But often the pupils come 
away confused. We have to bring the 
processes of modern industrial life into 
the classroom, too. Teachers must know 
a great deal themselves. For they must 
diagram the functions of the operations 
of industry and commerce for the study 
of the anatomy of freedom I have been 
talking about. 

No doubt you are employing in your 
schools a variety of effective plans to 
give reality to the economics of modern 
life. An evaluation and interpretation of 
such plans for the purpose of pointing 
up their applicability on a wider scale 
would pay large educational dividends 
if the basic principles underlying the 
plans are made clear and if those prin- 
ciples are geared to the moral founda- 
tions of the free society. 

Such plans must involve genuine 
experience in which the learners feel 
a personal responsibility. I am not ad- 
vocating a Spartan life for our young 
people. But more completely than at 


present I believe schooling realistically 
and persistently should convince stu- 
dents that “Rewards and punishments 
are the greatest teachers, and they be- 
long to the people who deserve them.” 

Education in schools should be ex- 
citing and interesting, but it should not 
be easy. Among the various plans for 
economic education, increased emphasis 
should be given to ways in which to 
secure responsible participation in 
money management and sensitivity to 
the costs of education itself. This need 
is thrown into bold relief by the facts 
of life today, an important one of which 
is that this year teen-agers will have 
for use from earnings, gifts, and allow- 
ances the unprecedented amount of 10 
billion dollars. And this growing opu- 
lence of youth seems to be only in the 
beginning. 

When I mentioned the difficulty of 
fooling the farmers, I recalled a school 
program which I observed at first hand 
for a number of years. It is the program 
of that marvelous organization, the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America. Many of you 
are familiar with it. If you are not, and 
you want to see practical economics at 
work, get acquainted with the F. F. A. 

All F. F. A. members are high school 
students in vocational agriculture. They 
pay their dues individually and _per- 
sonally finance projects carried on un- 
der the supervision of members of 
school faculties. Through individual 
participation in helping, at least in a 
small measure, to pay for their educa- 
tion they learn what it means to own 
and manage their own property and to 
reap the benefits of profit or suffer the 
consequences of loss. The utilization 
and extension of the sound principles 
on which the F. F. A. operates might 
well be applied to all students as we 
try through the activities in or under 
the sponsorship of schools to get stu- 
dents ready to make the individual- 
initiative economy work and to appreci- 
ate the cost and the value of efficient 
public service. Another wonderful high 
school organization is the Future Home- 
makers of America which operates 
along lines similar to those of the 
F. F. A. 

Many other helpful movements are 
under way. In the last few years, I 
am happy to say, schools and industry 
have been getting together. Scores of 
workshops both under the auspices of 
the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion and many other sponsorships, are 
being conducted to bring teachers into 
direct discussion with leaders of busi- 
ness, labor and industry. During the 
last eight years, under the Joint Coun- 
cil alone, several thousand teachers and 
school administrators participated in 
the workshops. The aggressive, far- 
reaching program of the National 
Council for The Advancement of Sec- 


ondary Education, which is centering 
its efforts on economic education, is an- 
other evidence of the importance of the 
problem under discussion. 

Distilling the knowledge about how 
things work in our technological age 
under the principles of the free, com- 
petitive enterprise system and assuring 
the assimilation of this knowledge in a 
required curriculum is, in my view, a 
top priority for good citizenship. As | 
have indicated, all one has to do is to 
listen to candidates in campaigns for a 
few evenings as they speak on the 
radio or TV to be convinced that only 
citizens who know something about 
economics and how things work can 
possibly judge the merits of such po- 
litical speeches. 

The price of freedom in the future 
is to provide the means by which we 
may be certain that many millions of 
our people know the anatomy of free- 
dom and are able to think and talk 
from the facts. 

In one of those surveys I cited a 
few moments ago, the statement was 
made, “Consumers don’t have much in- 
fluence on prices since companies set 
the price and the customer has to pay 
it.” Two thirds of those with an 8th 
grade education or less agreed with it. 
About two thirds of the college grad- 
uates checked it as false. The high 
school graduates plugged it half and 
half. 

Can we be satisfied with that show- 
ing? If ever there was a customer- 
controlled economy in history, we have 
it. We have come a long way from the 
days when a businessman could say, 
“The public be damned” and survive. 
Today the maxim is, “The customer is 
always right.” 


Time Will Tell 


How can we expect to match the 
communists in the competition for 
men’s minds unless we know what we 
have, how we came by it, and how 
it works? How can free men answer 
lies with truth unless they learn the 
truth? Our adversaries count more upon 
the confusion of people than upon 
their conversion. They rely upon a hard 
core of disciplined and ruthless zealots 
to take over a confused majority in 
time of crisis. 

It isn’t good enough if two thirds of 
the college graduates know the essential 
facts. Altogether they are a small mi- 
nority. We must have a majority in a 
democracy. And that requires better 
teaching of the principles and _prac- 
tices of freedom in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

A few years ago,*Paul Henri Spaak 
of Belgium toured this country. He was 
then Foreign Minister. In politics he 
was a moderate socialist. He visited a 
number of large factories, talked with 





management and labor leaders, in- 
quired into wages, conditions and 
standards. Later he told the American 
Ambassador in Brussels, that American 
industry is delivering more to the work- 
ers under “your kind of capitalism” 
than socialists would dare promise any- 
where in Europe. 

He meant, of 
Europe. The 
Europe dare to promise 


Western 
Eastern 
anything to 


course, tree 


communists in 


keep their grip on power. 

Yet, there is somewhere an end to 
the road paved with false promises. 
With Lincoln it was a conviction that 
“you cannot fool all of the people all 
of the time.” 


If free societies can achieve a suf- 
ficient level of enlightenment to hold 
on to that which is proved and make 
adaptations on limited fronts, in due 
course the fallacies of communism will 
be shown by our adversaries for all to 
see. The communists cannot go on for- 
ever telling their people that prosperity 
is just ahead, that the West is going 
to attack because it is powerful; that 
the West is going to collapse because its 
economic system is rotten. Time will 
tell. 

Our task is to be as sure as we can 
be that in this bastion of the free world, 
a working majority really knows the 


anatomy of freedom and cannot be 
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fooled by false promises. That requires 
constant effort to improve the teaching 
of that body of knowledge which men 
and women need in order to cope with 
the controversies of their times. For 
the only protection against demagogues 
who promise all things to all men is 
an educated electorate, capable of pro 
tecting itself by testing frauds with 
facts. 

We are now forced by the demands 
of our times and our position in the 
world to put the quality of our citizen 
ship: to the supreme test. Can we use 
our great power wisely enough to sur 
vive and to guide the world toward a 


free and harmonious society? 





Common Learnings for Un ily 


How a High School Can Require Essential 
Common Learnings in Social Science, English and Health 
and Still Provide Necessary Electives 





In March, 1949, Dr. Studebaker 
wrote the following article for Schko- 
lastic Teacher. lt is reprinted here 
because it represents a serious effort 
to make a practical application, in 
“pattern curricula,” of one of the 
major recommendations included in 
the address ““What We Should Teach 
About Personal Liberty and Private 
Enterprise.” 

Editor 











yeaa ago, in the early begin- 
nings of secondary education in 
this country, the subjects common in 
the courses for all students required 
most if not all of the time available to 
the students for school work. Life was 
then relatively simple and the student 
body quite homogeneous. 

Then came the 
our industrial 


great 
with its 


expansion of 
society many 
complex economic and social problems. 
Concurrently the percentage of youth 
of high school age attending high school 
increased by leaps and bounds. All 
kinds of differences in aptitudes and 
purposes appeared among the hetero- 
geneous student body. Consequently, 
there developed a wide variety of re- 
searches, discussions, pedagogical the- 
ories and practices “to recognize indi- 
vidual differences,” which 
have brought some very fruitful results. 

In the presence of the extreme dif- 
ferences of inheritance, of ability and 
of purpose among the polyglot youthful 
population in the schools, and the need 
for national unity, that is, “unity arising 
from common responsibilities and inter- 
ests,” it is probable that under pressure 


activities 


“to meet individual differences” the 
school yielded by opening up too much 
of the total curriculum to the elective 


system. 


Pendulum Swinging Back 


At any rate, in recent years, not only 
in secondary schools but in colleges as 
well, there is a decided movement to 
re-establish for all students a larger per- 
centage of the total curriculum to be 
required as “common learnings.” This 
idea was stressed a few years ago in the 
notable report of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission entitled, “Education 
for All American Youth,” and in other 
publications and pronouncements by 
various organizations. The recommenda- 
tions have centered in added emphasis 
upon the health 
physical education, and vitalized courses 
in English. With each day agitation for 


social sciences, and 


a more dependable, solid core of com- 
mon learnings, including much greater 
emphasis upon the social sciences, grows 
among laymen and educators alike. 


A Sound Principle Applied 


But, as is frequently the case, the 
solution is not as easy to find as the 
problem is to state. The answer lies in 
giving practicability to the needs de- 
fined and the hopes expressed. The 
question specifically is, “How practically 
can all students be required to take 
four years of social science and at least 
three years of English and of health 
and physical education and still operate 
a high school program that will ade 
quately meet the individual needs of 
the students?” 

A good model or 
worth more than innumerable generali 
ties. Here at Scholastic, of course, we 
are regularly in touch with the field of 
actual practice in many thousands of 


pattern is often 


places. We have collected some “pat 
tern curricula” which we believe will 
offer helpful suggestions for practica 
bility in joining together a required core 
of common learnings for all students as 
citizens and the 
cialized courses designed “to meet indi 


American more spe 
vidual differences.” The patterns pre 
sented in this article are based 
current practices in Mesa, Arizona, a 
city of about 10,000 people, and in 
other schools in different parts of the 
country. 

We also invite comments on the pat 
terns herein presented. Likewise, we in- 


upon 


vite our readers to submit significant 





COLLEGE PREPARATORY (BOYS’*) 


__ Common Learnings Required of All Students 


Health 


Eng &P.E Sei. Math 





* In additi 


to the 





Electives = 


By For. ‘ 
Lang. Eng. 
5 


Sci. Math Spch. Typ 
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learnings required of al! students, girls would be required to take o year's 


course in home making. A girl might, for example, choose to substitute Ist year home making for the 
mathematics or speech shown for Ist year, in order to meet this requirement 


2 Some of these ‘‘electives’’ would be “required” for admission to certain colleges 


The arrangement 


of the electives in this pattern is somewhat arbitrary. For example, a student might wish to substitute Art 


or Music for some of the elective courses listed 
) Required in grades shown 
* Required, but not necessarily in grades shown 








patterns from their high schools, or 
those which they think should be given 
AUTO MECHANICS wider consideration, oe : ~ 
Common Learnings Required of All Students Auto Mechanics* agi rg hy a 
Grade ri Eng. Tre Sci. Math. to put them in a form similar to the 
oa : ; H one used in this article, in order to sim- 
— plify comparison and discussion. 
Ne The patterns shown in this article 
133 have been prepared on the basis of 30 
waa periods per week of classroom work 
i 8 for the students. The periods in Mesa 
are 55 minutes in length, net. Any stu- 


- * This is @ Trades Course as offered in Mesa and proved under the State Plan for Federal support. dent in Mesa who maintains a grade 
inimum amount of time required is 3 periods per day. Two-year course might be taken in other years than average of at least “C” is permitted to 


those shown. 
arry subjects requiring six class periods 

3 No attempt has been made to list particular elective subjects. Obviously, as in the case of the carry subjects requ & , P X 
College Preparatory curriculum, but with greoter freedom, the electives may be chosen from various per day. The number of elective courses 
fields including English, Science, Art and Music, in terms of individual needs and aptitudes of the student would have to be reduced by one for 


any student who is not permitted to 
carry more than five subjects including 
health and physica! education. 




















VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE Genius of Our Way 
Vocational 


Common Learnings Required of Ali Students Agriculture* Elective May I digress for a moment from 


a — this rather technical discussion to say a 
.. &PE. Sei. Math. Agri. Shop word relating its implications to the 

5 broader meaning of life in a democratic 

society. As we exchange views we ex- 
emplify some of the blessings and ad- 
vantages of our American freedom. No 
one, thank God, is in a position to tell 
people throughout this country how 
* Students are not required to take a 4-year course. They may take a 2, 3 or 4-year agriculture course. For much of anything cal taught - 


exemple, a student may substitute a year or two of science or mathematics or English for a year or two of our schools or how to teach. We con- 
a a fidently expect to extend and improve 


human freedom by deliberately organ- 
izing ever-better means of facilitating 
the free exchange of opinion, within the 
limits of decency and the common good. 
HOME MAKING an With respect to the particular problem 

Common Learnings Required of All Students Required Electives I am discussing in this article, we all 
know that there are many good arrange- 

— oe, por faking ments. What has been freely designed 

5 in Mesa, Arizona, and in other school 

systems, doubtless will be stimulating 
and helpful to others who, in turn, may 
utilize available facilities for comment 
and criticism and for making their own 








BeUBeEvaae 


s 
5 
' 2 

















VEVeUEVEUe 
VuUUeuUUue 


5 
5 > Figiggn 
¥ — , unique contributions. 











7 What thrills me always is the fact 


* First year home making must be taken in grade 9. Three additional years of home making are required. that, together with many millions of 

ye ap the at or year a these additional courses must be taken is not specified so long freedom-loving Americans, I am _per- 

mitted to share in the freely expressed 

ingenuity of countless numbers of others. 

Thus, through the unobstructed ebb 

and flow of ideas, and for the benefit 

STENOGRAPHY. of all, one of the most fundamental 

Common Learnings tenets of democracy is given practical 

Required of All Students Stenographic Courses Electives expression and full play, namely, the 

ee ee Heelth Sh’ Seen, Some ath ees” Boe essential worth of each individual hu- 
Eng. &P.E. ry Math.| hand Typ. Trng. oer Spch. Music Econ or Eng. man being. 

5 5 


5 
5 
5 5 5 
5 5 
5 
5 











Basic Policies in Mesa, Arizona 
A general policy of the Mesa High 
$ School requires all students to take: 
tiie four years of social science, three years 
2 of English, three years of health and 
? Qeauiond bs grades chown. physical education, one year of mathe- 
2 Required, but not necessarily in grades shown. matics, one year of laboratory science 


2 Required of all students of stenography but not necessarily in grades shown. J abe 
* One year of Home Economics is required of all girls in the school but not necessarily in grades shown, sa a4 of home making for girls— 
rst year). 











than political science professors. “Most 
of these professors,” said the man from 
Independence, . know very little 
about government. It’s nice to have them 
teach our children what they should 
know about the theory of government.” 


CORRECTION 


In the Nov. 1 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher, several books published by 
Macrae Smith were incorrectly priced. 
Cues for Careers, Pattern for Person- 
ality, Manners for Moderns, and Les- 
sons in Loveliness sell for $2.95 each. 

In Oct. 11, the wrong publisher was 
listed for Jackson Scholz’s book, Man in 
a Cage. It should have been William 
Morrow & Co. 
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<" Letters 


To the Editor: 

The article in a recent Scholastic Teacher 
titled “AFT Marks Gains” (Sept. 20, p. 
4-T) makes me wonder about Mr. Megel 
and his organization. It would seem that 
the AFT is taking the credit for establish- 





ing a higher minimum salary as well as | 


other items of teacher welfare. 

Being a strong organizational man, I find 
this rather hard to believe, especially here 
in the state of Massachusetts. One of the 
legislators who introduced an increased 
salary bill is a personal friend of mine who 
is much interested in raising the standards 
of teachers. In addition, for many years the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association has had 
as one of its major goals the increase in the 
salary schedules throughout the state. This 
goal is being reached by the combined 
resources of more than 23,000 teachers 
through the Massachusetts Teachers Asso- 
ciation—not the AFT 

Ernest B. REMONDINI 
President, Hanover Teachers Assn. 


COP PPP PPL IL IP LOL ELL L DLS 
FREE BOOKLETS 
ON TURKEY 


With Turkey emerging in the news 
from the Near East, there’s plenty 
of interest in this modern Asian re- 
public. You can obtain FREE class- 
room quantities of “Adventure in 
Turkey,” illustrated full-color book- 
let on this ancient nation. 

With every classroom order of 
booklets, teachers will receive a 
teacher’s manual, “The New Tur- 
key,” plus a large poster suitable 
for classroom display. 

For copies, write to Turkish In- 
formation Office, 444 East 52nd 
Street, New York City, or use Free 
Materials coupon on page 10-T. 
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Use Beseler’s VU-LYTE II to get large, 
bright, clear pictures before your students. 
The VU-LYTE II is the brightest Opaque 
Projector ever made! 


PICTURES ARE POWERFUL! USE 
PICTURES TO SHOW WHAT YOU SAY! 


Do you know how much an Opaque Projector 

can assist you? 

Do you know how very simple it is to operate? 

Would you like to try an Opaque Projector? 

(There's no obligation whatever.) 

Simply write for a Free Demonstration, 

to be given at your convenience. We'll also 

send the illustrated brochure 

“Turn Teaching Into Learning’. 
CHARLES 


CGeaclker 


COMPANY 
11th & Hollywood 
East Orange, New Jersey 











We Call to Mind 


By PHILIP C. LEWIS 


Excerpts from a “DocuDrama” for Better Schools 


Narrator: . . . To some people, all 
this may still not look like crisis. They 
may be waiting for a Lexington, a 
Lusitania, a Pearl Harbor before they’re 
sure. 

There won't be any dramatic warning 
like that. 

But 20/30/40 years from now, a gen- 
eration may discover it lost the race 
20/30/40 years back, before it had a 
chance to vote. 

Because we are rushing into the atomic, 
the hydrogen age—approaching chal- 
lenges of a complexity and size never 
seen. 

It could be a criminal risk to send our 
children into that future without all 
the knowledge they can hold. 

They'll need it—every one of them—to 
understand and manage and govern all 
their advantages— 

advantages that we already know, if 
used in ignorance, 

can blow civilization off this earth. 
... And so some of us are convinced 
that education was never more impor- 
tant. We know we must build the 
schools, train the teachers and pay 
them—starting now. 

. So what’s happening? 

In this moment of crisis, we would like 
to take you 

to look in on some schoolboard meet- 
ings now going on around the U.S. 
Let’s listen to some of our people. 
They own the schools and they have 
the blessed privilege of voice. 

Let’s listen. . . . 

Reader-3: Mr. Chairman, I'd like to 
ask the lady who just spoke—does she 
think there’s no limit to the taxes we 
can afford? Most of us are in hock as 
it is. 

Maybe the lady has money but not all 
of us are rich. 

Reader-4: Mr. Chairman, I don’t feel 
so rich myself but I contend that a 
country 


Author-dramatist Philip C. Lewis was 
inspired to write a documentary about 
public education after a school budget was 
defeated in his community. Excerpts here 


are reprinted by permission. Complete 
scripts of We Call to Mind (© 1957), 
may be obtained for 75 cents a copy from 
DocuDrama, Box 151, Tenafly, N. J. 


that spends more on_horse-racing, 
liquor and entertainment—on each of 
these things— 

than it spends on education, should be 
able to afford adequate schools. 

And we're part of that nation. 

Narrator: Now we're moving west— 
to the town of River Heights. . . . 

Reader-1: I say as I said at the last 
meeting, our teachers have got to en- 
force more discipline! 

Reader-2: Mr. Chairman, please! 
What is the point of discussing disci- 
pline when we've got 30 and 35 and 40 
children to a class? 

Let's first discipline ourselves! 

Nar: Down south—a very pleasant 
town called Orocco. 

R-3: Now I don’t want anybody to 
get me wrong about this teacher sit- 
uation. I think the teachers should be 
paid more money, of course. 

But let’s be honest—let’s call a spade 
a spade— 

We know we've got some teachers in 
our system who aren’t even competent. 
And I for one am not going to vote 
more money for teachers who shouldn't 
even be there... . 

Nar: Up north again—in a village 

called Victorious. 
It’s got a brand-new courthouse and 
some people say the best thing about it 
is that it hides from view the wreck 
called the high school. 

R-1: And no one can tell me—. Mr. 
Chairman! I have as much right to 
this floor as anybody!— 
no one can tell me our children are 
learning as much as we did—for all 
these fancy theories. 

They can't even spell! 

R-2: My children can spell better 
than I ever did! 

Please! May we discuss this matter of 
the new high school before the place 
we've got collapses? 

Nar: The name of this town: Proud 
City. 

R-3: And I contend the more you 
give the schoolboard, the more they 
ask. 

That's always been the story—and don’t 
tell me it’s just due to inflation! 

R-4: It isn’t! Education is constantly 
getting more expensive. 


This isn’t the pick-and-shovel era— 
Does the gentleman know that the 
tools for the average worker today cost 
over 12-thousand dollars? 

There are some of us who think it’s 
time to teach our physics students 
something about nuclear energy. 

I asked our physics teacher what he 
would need for that. 

He said first, a Geiger counter—that’s 
$500 right there. 

Also isotopes. And a dosimeter. . . . 
Education isn’t going to get cheaper 
unless we go back to the pick and 
shovel... 

Nar: Enough! 

This could go on for years. In fact, it 
has. 

Everyone has the right to speak. That's 
how it’s got to be. 

But to keep this privilege, we should 
know what we're talking about. 

For instance, this ancient, repetitious 
cry that children spelled better, wrote 
better, learned better in the past. 
Which children? learned better what? 
It’s a bit hard to call people back from 
their schooldays years ago so as to 
match the generations. 

But there is some information about 
this and it’s interesting. 

R-4: A series of tests—tests that 

were given to students 20, 40 and 110 
years ago 
have been given to equivalent students 
in recent years in Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Florida, Massachusetts. . . . 
In one test, for example, the earlier 
students scored 32 per cent correct, 
while students today scored 80 per cent. 
And as a result of these observations, 
the experts say this: 

R-2: “In fundamentals, today’s pupils 
are superior to the pupils of the past. 
They now read more rapidly and with 
more understanding. 

They understand and use arithmetic 
procedures more successfully. Their 
mastery of language is greater. 

In short, children today learn bette: 
than they did in times past.” 


(Nar. Speaks, All Turn to Listen) 


Nar: Actually, education, for all the 
opposition, has made tremendous prog- 
ress. 

But with things as they are, we'd better 

‘ognize the opposition. 

We're not talking about criticism— 
criticism to improve and increase our 
system—that we need. 

We're talking about what we've seen 
in our story tonight— 

the people who say they believe in 
education IF—it doesn’t cost money. 
The people who believe in education 

(Continued on page 10-T) 





Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


International Atoms for Peace 


(p. 8) 

World History, American History, Problems of 

Democracy 
Digest of the Article 

The United States was the first to 
“unlock” the atom’s secret. But in 1949 
the Russians exploded an atom bomb; 
and, in 1953, they exploded a hydro- 
gen bomb. An atomic race 
seemed in the offing. All international 
efforts to control nuclear bombs were 
thwarted by Russian refusal to permit 
un adequate inspection system. 

A more promising direction for atom- 
ic development was proposed by 
President Eisenhower in December 
1953, when he described his atoms-for- 
peace program to the United Nations. 
His proposal has now taken form in 
the U. N. International Atomic Energy 
Agency, which recently held its first 
meeting in Vienna. Eighty nations, in- 
cluding Russia, are members of the 
IAEA. The U. S. has pledged 11,000 
pounds of uranium to the agency's 
members, and Russia has “generously” 
offered about 100 pounds. W. Sterling 
Cole, Congressman from New York 
State, was chosen director-general of 
the new agency. 

It is hoped that atomic experts, un- 
der IAEA leadership, will apply atomic 
energy to the agriculture, 
medicine, and other peaceful activities. 
A special purpose would be to provide 
abundant electrical energy in the pow- 
er-starved areas of the world. The 
IAEA, among its other functions, will 
guarantee that its atomic materials are 
not diverted to atomic weapons pro- 
duction. 


weapons 


needs of 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To acquaint students with the im- 
portant work being undertaken by the 
newly established U. N. International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 


Assignment 


1. By 1953 it was clear to the world 
that no one country had a monopoly of 
atomic or hydrogen bombs. Discuss. 

2. What did President Eisenhower 
hope to gain by proposing his atoms- 
for-peace program? 

3. How does the IAEA hope to spur 
international development of atomic 
power? 

4. Atomic power offers the “only 
real hope of a good life in this genera- 
tion.” Explain. 


Motivation 

Although there is a Red moon 
(sputnik) circling the Earth, a cloud 
shaped like a mushroom may have 
greater significance for the people of 
the world. Why? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. In what way did an atomic weap- 
ons race develop in the years following 
World War II? 

2. How successful has the U. N. 
been in controlling the development 
of atomic weapons? 

3. Account for the failure of the 
U. N. to establish a plan for control 
of atomic weapons. 

4. If you had been in a position to 
advise President Eisenhower, would 
you have favored his atoms-for-peace 
proposal to the U. N.? Justify your ad- 
vice. 

5. The IAEA is pledged to make the 
mighty atom a benefactor—not a killer. 
Explain the meaning of this pledge. 

6. Why do you think that Russia 
has joined the IAEA? Compare Rus- 
sia’s contribution to the IAEA pro 
gram with that of the United States. 


Summary 

Although atomic clouds seem to 
threaten, the clouds may have a silver 
lining. What does this thought sug- 
gest to you? 
Reference 

The Many Uses of the Atom, by W. 
Kaempffert (Headline Series, No. 
117, Foreign Policy Association, N. Y. 
"56). 


Population Growth in U. S. (p. 
11) 


American History, 

Democracy 
Digest of the Article 

U. S. population is past the 171,000, 
000 mark and census experts predict 
that it will reach 231,000,000 by 1975. 
The growth is characterized, in part 
by a westward movement, movement 
from farm to city, and from city to 
suburb. 

The population explosion has given 
rise to many problems, including wate 
shortages, inadequate highway and 
parking facilities, loss of middle income 
taxpayers to cities, growth of slums 
and the need for more schools. 


Economics, Problems of 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the prob- 
lems connected with the great popula- 
tion increase which is under way in the 
United States. 


Assignment 

1. Study the population charts on 
pages 12-13. Which regions are ex 
pected to have the greatest increase in 
population? What general conclusion, 
if any, can you draw about population 
movements from a study of the chart? 

2. Discuss two problems which city 
governments will have to meet as a 
result of the population growth. 

3. In the past 50 years the popula- 
tion of the U. S. has more than dou 
bled. To what extent has the nation 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Is everbody getting into the act? Look around your classes. Are all 
students participating regularly in class discussions, projects, committee 
work, etc.? If your answer is an unequivocal yes, you are doing better than 
most of us. If, however, you note that there are some students whom you 
hardly know, make plans to get them into the act. 

Why not place a red dot, or some other identifying mark, on your seat- 
ing plan, or in your marking book, alongside the names of the non-partici- 
pants? Make it a point to call on them daily for some contribution to class- 
work. If a pupil cannot answer a question, after you have paused long 
enough for him to frame an answer, re-word the question in simpler form; 
or, ask another question which may elicit the desired response. Try to build 
confidence in the retiring youngster. Perhaps a little talk with him after class 
may reveal some special problem; he may need a little extra help, or hints 


on study techniques. Take a look at his previous record and any anecdotal 
information which may have been gathered. 

If you make up your mind to get everyone into the act, you may not 
be in show business; but you'll be teaching all the children more effec- 
tively.—H. L. H. 
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been successful in meeting the needs 
of all people? 


Motivation 

Study the cartoon on page 11. How 
does it invite attention to the prob- 
lems connected with population 
growth in our country? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. If Horace Greeley were alive to- 
day, do you think that he would still 
advise young men to go West? Defend 
your answer. 

2. How many of you have always 
lived in your present home (show of 
hands)? How many of you have one 
or both parents who were born in a 
community other than this one (show 
of hands)? What conclusion, if any, 
can you draw from this poll as to 
population movement in the United 
States? 

3. If you were the owner of a busi- 
ness in our state, why would you be 
particularly interested in a study of 
population growth? 

4. If you were on the town plan- 
ning board, to which problem con- 
nected with population growth would 
you give considerable attention? Why? 

5. What reasons have we for think- 
ing that population growth in the U. S. 
will bring with it headaches as well as 
satisfactions? 


Application 

Population growth in the U. S. can 
be a stimulus to an ever-increasing 
standard of living. How might this be 
possible? 


Things to Do 

Graphs and charts are especially im- 
portant media of expression in the so- 
cial studies. Ask a number of ques- 
tions on the tables on pages 12-13. 
Let’s be sure that everyone can find the 
information which has been gathered 
so skillfully by the compiler of the 
table. 


John Marshall (p. 10) 


American History 

Our “Creative American” this week 
is the famous Chief Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court whose decisions, early 
in the 19th century, strengthened the 
national government. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What part did John Marshall play 
in the founding of our nation, before 
he was appointed to the U. S. Supreme 
Court? 

2. Would President Jefferson have 
appointed John Marshall to the Su- 
preme Court? Why or why not? 

3. John Marshall made the Constitu- 
tion live at a time when its life was in 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


November 15, 1957 

World Affairs Article: Movie Making 
Around the World 

National Affairs Article: People’s Capi- 
talism—The American Way 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should the 
United Nations Set Up a Permanent 
Military Emergency Force? 

Creative Americans—8: Horace Mann— 
Educational Statesman 








danger. Explain the meaning of this 
statement. 

4. Of all the persons associated with 
the history of the Supreme Court, John 
Marshall is, perhaps, the most famous. 
Why? 

Things to Do 

1. Encourage students to dip into 
the wealth of biographies about great 
Americans. A standard biography of 
John Marshall continues to be Albert 
J. Beveridge’s Life of John Marshall. 
Students should, however, dip into the 
library catalogue for other biographical 
treatments of Marshall, including parts 
of collective biographies. 

2. Superior students can read about 
one or more of Marshall's great consti- 
tutional decisions in American history 
or government texts (e.g., Marbury v. 
Madison, McCulloch vv. Maryland, 
Yartmouth College Case, Gibbons v. 
Ogden, Martin v. Hunter's Lessee. A 
written report can be made on the facts 
in dispute, the decision of the court, 
reasons for the decision, and the sig- 
nificance of the decision for later 
times. 

3. Students can imagine that they 
are casting roles for a motion picture 
of the life of John Marshall. Which 
national figures would have to appear 
in the story? Who could fill the roles? 
Why? 


Natural Resources of the Moon 
(p. 6) 


World History, 

History 
Digest of the Article 

In our Forum Topic of the Week 
we offer arguments on both sides of 
the question, “Should the United Na- 
tions make the Moon a trusteeship and 
have control of its natural resources?” 

Those who favor national control of 
the Moon’s resources argue that “find- 
ers-keepers” is a historic tradition; that 
it is fear that the Russians will get 
there first that causes some to urge 
U. N. trusteeship; that incentive for 
nations to reach the Moon will be de- 
stroyed if rewards are to be shared by 
all equally. 


World Geography, American 


Proponents of a U. N. trusteeship 
hold that there is no historic precedent 
for ownership on the Moon because the 
planet lacks air and water; that we 
have had enough grief from extreme 
nationalistic practices; that the U. N. 
is the logical organization for control- 
ling the Moon’s resources. 

Aim 

To have students consider the inter- 
national problem which is presented 
by the possibility that the Moon may 
be a source of raw materials for nations 
on our planet. 


Discussion Questions 

1. A well-known scientist was asked 
recently in a TV _ interview whether 
he thought that travel to the Moon was 
a possibility in our time. He replied: 
“Only a short time ago, what would 
a pioneer in California have said if you 
told him that he might stand in Cali- 
fornia and be seen and heard in New 
York?” To what extent do you agree 
with the point of view expressed in 
this reply? 

2. If you were on a U. N. committee 
to consider the question of a trustee- 
ship of the Moon, what would you 
have to say? 


Things to Do 

1. Class cartoonists can illustrate pos- 
sibilities of a trip to the Moon. 

2. Radio-TV script writers can at- 
tempt a “You Are There” program in 
which (a) the Moon is reached by a 
rocket; or (b) an effort to reach the 
Moon has failed, 

3. A science-minded student can 
attempt an article on the Moon similar 
to “Inside Earth” in our special issue 
on the International Geophysical Year 
(Oct. 25, p. 11). 


Science in the News (p. 17) 
Our science feature this week deals 
with an inexpensive way of printing 
for the blind. Volunters may be asked 
to consult biographical material on 
Louis Braille and prepare a report. 


Guidance Features 


General Electric offers “Is college 
the only higher education?” (pp. 22, 
23) in its thoughtful and popular edu- 
cational guidance series. See also “After 


High School, What?” (p. 28). 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 


I. Atoms-for-Peace: A. a-4; b-1; c-3; 
B. a-4; b-1; c-1; d-3; e-4; f-4; g-3; 

II. Population: a-3; b-1; c-2; d-4; e-4; 
f-2; g-3; h-4. 

III. Graph: a-T; b-F; e-NS; d-T. 
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for Signal Corps trainees at Fort Gordon, Ga. 


Basketball Goes to the Poles 
No dribbling allowed in this confidence course 
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BILL LUNDIGAN* SHOWS YOU WHY 
THE FORWARD LOOK IS THE ADVANCE DESIGN! 


*/( Your host on “Climax!” and “Shower of Stars” Thursdays, CBS-TV ) 


“THERE'S MORE TO DESIGN than how a car 
looks. It’s how it performs, too. At Chrysler Corporation, we 
call this Total Design. And I'd like to show you how it makes 
these cars ail new inside and out. 


you take the rough spots—level 
no bounce 


“BEST RIDE ON THE ROAD with Torsion-Aire 
suspension. It virtually smooths out the road ahead of you, 
with no dip on stops, no lean on curves. Fact is—you get a 
degree of riding comfort unmatched by any other car. 


“HERE'S THE FULL LINEUP of the most beautiful cars on the road. And just look at the highlights! 
that’s up to this second—the shape is built in, not added on. Performance with features like safer Total-Contact Brakes. The 
smoothest automatic drive, Pushbutton TorqueF lite. Exclusive Constant-Control Full-Time Power Steering. Long, low look 
outside, big roomy seats inside. And you'll find them all only on cars of Chrysler Corporation!” 


“NEW SMOOTHER, QUIETER ENGINES 
—continue Chrysler Corporation’s famous economy of oper- 
ation. You’ve more ways to save gas, too, with a new 3-Step 
Choke and, on some models, there is fuel injection. 


“A NEW KIND OF TRACTION. No more wheel 
spinning with Chrysler Corporation’s Sure-Grip Differential. 
It sends most of the power to the wheel with good traction 
... helps you get out of sand, ice and snow easily. 


Styling 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION — THE FORWARD LOOK 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE + DESOTO + CHRYSLER? IMPERIAL 
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Equipment 
that helps 
you 

play 

better 
basketball- 


Naturally, it’s 
Wifron! 


Whether you’re playing on the school team, or tossing at a hoop 
tacked to the garage door, you know that Wilson basketballs are 
the best—so naturally you play with more confidence! 

Wilson basketballs range from the very finest—used exclusively 
by the National Basketball Association—to tough, rubber covered 
basketballs for play on any surface. Wilson takes a special pride in 
providing the very best basketball equipment for youth play. For 
Wilson feels the stars of tomorrow deserve the finest —right now! 


Wihron Basketball Shoes... 


Confidence from the floor up! 


Wilson basketball shoes are first choice with pro- 
fessional and amateur teams because they are de- 
signed specifically for basketball. They are scien- 
tifically designed by people who know basketball, 
to give fast starts, sure stops, cuts and pivots. 
Once you try a pair, you'll feel the difference. 


Available wherever quality sports equipment is sold. 


Win wan DWihhon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, Illinois 
The Wilson trademark is your guarantee of quality. Recognized 
by top experts in all sports—Wilson makes the finest equip- 
ment for golf, tennis, basketball, football, baseball—all sports 





This popular junior fashion model says: 


“My SINGER and | 
made this party dress 


° ° 4a 
in record time! 


nage blue-eyed Patti Long, 19, enjoys mak- 
ing clothes as much as she enjoys modeling 
them for fashion magazines, 

Patti, a ballerina turned model, prefers full skirts 
.. . fell in love with the pattern for the dress she 
wears here. It has princess lines, lantern sleeves 
and a skirt just made for dancing. 

After cutting out her fabric—royal blue peau de 
soie—Patti took her SINGER FEATHERWEIGHT* 
and began sewing on a Tuesday. She was “on 
location” for photography the rest of the week, 
finished her dress Sunday, and wore it Monday! 

“With my sewing time limited,” Patti says, “I 
depend on my SINGER to sew smoothly, accu- 
rately, trouble-free. And its many convenience fea- 
tures give me all sorts of short cuts!” 

Patti took the SINGER Sewing Course in her 
home town of Buffalo, N.Y., and started sewing 
at home on her mother’s FEATHERWEIGHT. Now 
Patti has her own FEATHERWEIGHT in her New 
York City apartment . . . sews for style, fit, sav- 
ings and “for fun.” 

Why not make your clothes the SINGER way? 
With a small down payment, you can buy a port- 
able to use now, take to school later. Straight- 
Needle, Slant-Needle and Swing-Needle models. 


See the large variety of patterns, notions 
and other sewing aids at your 


a SINGER 
—— | SEWING § CENTER 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co. 
#A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO: 


Patti used Butterick’s Magic-to-Make Pattern #8356, specially chosen by 
SINGER as Teenage Pattern of the Month for its easy-to-make smart styling. 


Patti's progress is sure and smooth 


Pinning her pattern on her material, Stitching on her SINGER FEATHER- Fitting her nearly completed dress, Patti 


Patti finds Butterick’s directions easy to 
follow . . . knows she can cut in confi- 
dence, Why not use this pattern your- 
self? It’s truly ““Magic-to-Make,” 


WEIGHT, Patti is always amazed that this 
easy-to-lift machine is so sturdy, easy to 
operate, It actually does the job of a 
full-sized SINGER* sewing machine! 


eyes it professionally—happily notes the 
smooth, straight seams that a SINGER 
sews so well, Your SINGER will give 
you the same lovely results! 





Argument Went Too Far? 


Dear Editor: 

In your Forum Topic of the Week 
on foreign aid (Oct. 4 issue) you in- 
cluded as one of the arguments in favor 
of the U. S.’s keeping control of its own 
foreign aid program this statement: 
“The next thing you know, somebody 
will suggest that we turn over the U. S. 
Air Force or Navy to the United Na- 
tions.” 

Many intelligent and discerning peo- 
ple are at present arguing in favor of 
our keeping tight control over our own 
foreign aid program. I don’t think many 
of them would make a statement like 
this one, and I believe you were mis- 
taken in including it in the pro-U. S. 
arguments. 

John Wright 
Rye, N. Y. 

(John may be right in feeling that 
the argument is a trifle far fetched. 
However, the argument is one that has 
been advanced by those who believe 
that giving the United Nations author- 
ity over.our foreign aid program would 
set a precedent. The U. N. might later 
seek to extend its authority. Others dis- 
agree. There is no disagreement, how- 
ever, over the right of each side to its 
point of view.—Editors) 


Criticizes Film Criticism 


Dear Editor: 

In your “Movie Check List,” Mr. 
Philip Hartung, your movie editor, has 
rated a number of films which I con- 
sider excellent as “fair” or “save your 
money.” This is not only my own opin- 
ion, but also that of several classmates. 

Would you please publish some in- 
formation as to how and upon what Mr. 
Hartung bases his conclusions? 

Mike Clogston 
Central Kitsop H. S. 
Silverdale, Wash. 

(Mr. Hartung has a distinguished 

background as film critic for several of 


Letters 


the nation’s leading magazines and 
newspapers before joining Scholastic. 
He is a lifelong student of the movies, 
and bases his reviews on extensive ex- 
perience in evaluating film content and 
techniques in relation to general audi- 
ence likes and dislikes. Of course, as 
with all opinion, his views can’t coin- 
cide with those of everybody else. In 
general, his reviews express what he 
sincerely believes to be a film’s worth 
to most of our readers. Our film re- 
views—like all reviews—should, there- 
fore, be read as a guide and not as “the 
last word.” Editors.) 


Slacks Out of Place? 


Dear Editor: 

In our school this year it was an- 
nounced that girls could not wear slacks 
or jeans of any kind to school. 

Many of the girls in our school think 
this is unfair. We wonder what readers 
in other schools think. 

Eilleen Gregory 
Menomonie (Wis.) H. S. 

(Students, faculty members, and par- 
ents in many communities are dis- 
turbed about the clothes young people 
wear to school. They point out that 
such apparel as dungarees, leather 
jackets, T-shirts, etc., are associated in 
the public mind with hoodlums and 
criminals, Others point out that such 
apparel as jeans have been worn by 
some of America’s finest citizens since 
pioneer days, and might be permitted 
provided they are clean and fit proper- 
ly. In some schools, students have 
helped draw up “Better Dress Codes” 
to decide the issue. See “Forum Topic 
of the Week,” May 10, 1957 Senior 
Scholastic. We would welcome hear- 
ing your views on the subject. Editors. ) 


Algerian Problem 


Dear Editor: 
Your article on Algeria (Sept. 20 is- 
sue) was interesting 
want complete independence for Al- 
geria, but France wants to hold on. 
Both sides claim to be in the right. . . . 
I believe France has a fearful reason, 
not openly admitted, for her stubborn 
refusal to leave Algeria. It is this: 
France has treated Algerians so badly 
she is afraid that once Algeria becomes 
strong enough France would suffer the 


hand of revenge. To prevent this, 
France literally has to hang on for 
dear life... . 

But to suppress the will of an awak- 
ened people is dangerous. France 
should realize this . . . and get out of 
Algeria with the least possible delay. 

Yee-Ming 
Red Deer 
Alberta, Canada 


Going Steady—Cont’d 


Dear Editor: 

I've been reading the letters in Sen- 
ior Scholastic on going steady and I’ve 
decided that it all depends on the indi- 
vidual. Some people are ready for it, 
and others aren't. 

If you really like someone and don’t 
seem to have fun going out with any- 
one else, then why shouldn't you go 
steady? 

Margaret Guillary 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Dear Editor: 

Going steady is all right if you think 
your steady is the one you want to 
marry. Otherwise, it’s not for me. 

I’m a junior in high school. I went 
steady for six months. I spent all my 
spare time with this boy. We were too 
young to get serious, so naturally one 
of us had to tire of the other. It hap- 
pened to be me who tired of him. 

I tried to break off gradually, be- 
cause I knew he really liked me. I 
know I hurt him, but it had to be done. 

I wouldn’t go through it again for 
anything! If you're not serious, some- 
one is going to get hurt. Why go steady 
then? 

Madelyn Lazzarini 
Taylorville H. S. 
Pawnee, Ill. 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

You have a wonderful magazine. My 
U. S. History class receives it and en- 
joys it very much. It keeps us in- 
formed about the world’s problems and 
current news. It also entertains us in 
many ways, such as the puzzles, music 
column, laughs, and lots more. 

Hazel O. D. Lane 
Allen H. 8S. 
Asheville, N. C. 





Internationa] News phote 


U. S. plans to launch rocket to Moon from balloon “platform” 100,000 feet 
above Earth. Instruments in rocket will record conditions in outer space. 
Rockets launched from balloon have already soared 4,000 mi. above Earth. 


Man ON the 


Moon 


A proand con discussion: Should 
the United Nations make the 
Moon a U. N. trusteeship and 
control its natural resources? 


Forum Topic 
of the Week 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 

The Russians had scarcely launched Sputnik into outer space when 
Soviet scientists came up with another announcement: They expect 
to launch a rocket to the Moon in a matter of three or four months. 

Whether the Russians succeed, of course, remains to be seen. VU. S. 
scientists, too, are hard at work on a similar project. 

But the imminent possibility of man’s exploring the Moon has 
raised intriguing questions about “rights of discovery.” 

To what nation, if any, should the resources of the Moon belong? 
Is it a case of “finders-keepers”? Or should the United Nations make 
the Moon a U. N. trusteeship—similar to disputed areas on Earth? 

Many observers believe these issues should be decided before the 
first rocket to the Moon is launched. They say it is one of the most 
important international questions since Europe faced the problem 
of claims to the New World after Columbus’ voyage. 

Here, then, are arguments on various sides of the issue. 


NATIONAL CONTROL 


1. “Finders-keepers’’ has been the 
rule of ownership throughout history. 

When Columbus discovered the West 
Indies, he left a contingent of men 
behind on Haiti. He did so because 
international law, from the very be- 
ginnings of history, has recognized that 
discovery and settlement meant owner- 
ship. Thus Columbus was able to estab- 
lish a claim for the Spanish king—a 
claim that was recognized by other 
governments. 

Explorers of other nations had other 
ways of claiming ownership to lands 
they discovered in the New World 
The French and Portuguese erected 
monuments. The Russians buried cop 
per plates. The English took a piece of 
“turf and twig” to prove their sove1 
eignty 

The methods varied, but the prin 
ciple was the same: “finders-keepers.” 

This tradition should be followed 
with regard to the Moon. Nations with 
the most adventurous spirit and the 
most scientific “know-how” will get to 
the Moon first. They should have “first 
rights” as the prize for their efforts. 


2. The resources of the Moon should 
belong to those who develop them. 

If men from the United States get 
to the Moon and set up a research post, 
should not America own the territory 
around that post? After all, it will be 
the dollars of American taxpayers and 
the brains of American scientists and 
engineers which will make possible the 
discovery. 

Plans to turn the resources of the 
Moon over to the United Nations are 
based on fear that the Soviet Union 
will beat the United States to the Moon. 
It might be better, these worriers rea- 
son, to turn the whole thing over to 
the U. N. now, rather than let the 
Russians get control. 

But important world issues should 
not be decided by fear. Besides, the 
history of the U. N. is filled with ex- 
amples of how the Soviet Union has, 
time and time again, thwarted the 
aims and work of the U. N. 

Suppose the Russians do get to the 
Moon before us. Certainly they can’t 
occupy the whole place at once. Under 
present international law, discovery or 
“first landing” is not enough to give 
sovereignty to a claiming nation. It 
must also show settlement. The most 
the Soviet Union could do would be to 
establish a number of bases and claim 
only territory around those bases. 

It would be only a matter of months 
before U. S. rocketeers would be join- 
ing the Russians on the Moon, estab 
lishing American bases in other sections. 
We should then have rights to the re- 
sources discovered in our areas, just 





as the Russians should have rights to 
whatever they discover. 

If the Moon made a U. N. 
trusteeship, the U. S. would have no 
control of its discoveries 


were 


3. Control by the U. N. would destroy 
national initiative. 

It will not be U. N. scientific know- 
how nor U. N. which makes 
possible the rockets which will reach 
the Moon. Why, then, should the U. N. 
be handed control of something it did 
not help to discover? 

American scientists could justifiably 
isk: Why knock ourselves out to 
each the Moon once we get 
can’t what we dis- 


money 


when 
there we claim 
overed? 

Any attempt by an international o1 
ganization to regulate or divide the 
Moon is doomed to failure. There is a 
plain historical example: In 1493 the 
Pope gave all the newly discovered land 
west of the Azores to Spain, and all 
the land east of the Azores to Portugal 
But this didn’t work. England, a Prot 
estant country, paid no attention to the 
Pope’s division. 

Similarly, nations not belonging to 
the U. N. would not be bound by its 
rules. And what is to prevent a nation 
dissatisfied with the U. N.’s decisions 
from walking out of the U. N.? 

Furthermore, the U. N.’s record in 
administering its present trusteeships 
has not been entirely successful. Fight- 
ing is still going on in New Guinea and 
in some other areas which were put 
under U. N. control years ago. 

Thus the best solution is the time- 
honored one: “finders-keepers.” 


U.N. CONTROL 


1. Rocketing to the Moon cannot be 
compared with any other exploration. 

Most scientists believe that the Moon 
is uninhabitable. Exploration of the 
Moon, therefore, cannot be compared 
with exploration of the New World 
during the 1500's and 1600's, nor to any 
other exploration on the Earth. 

The claims of our early colonists and 
pioneers to ownership in the New 
World were all based on actual settle- 
ment, required by international law. 
But the Moon, according to the experts, 
is incapable of permanent settlement. 
Like the Antarctic, it is a place where 
men could stay for only a limited time. 
No one could “set up home” there. 

Thus the usual rules of discovery 
ought not to apply to the Moon. 


2. We need a new approach for this 
new type of situation. 


Since the 


history, 
most disputes between nations have 
been caused by extreme nationalism 


beginnings of 


and “claims” of one sort or another. 


bs 


International News photo 


U. S. rocket expert Herbert Karsch studies rocket engines that will take 
off from balloon ‘platform’ (floated 100,000 ft. above Earth) for Moon. 


One nation claims it has a right to 
“this.” Another nation proclaims its 
right to “that.” Pretty soon, everybody's 
fighting. 

Let’s not repeat this disastrous policy 
on the Moon. If man is going to extend 
his domain beyond the limits of the 
Earth, then let it be man at his best— 
not man at his worst. 

Let’s set up the Moon as a place 
where all men of all nations will have 
equal rights. The world has had enough 
of extreme nationalism and enough of 
war. Ways must now be found for all 
nations to share whatever resources 
mineral and otherwise, the Moon has. 

3. The U.N. is the logical organization 
for controlling the Moon’‘s resources. 

The U. N. is far from being a per- 
fect organization. But in its 12-year 
history, it has achieved much of which 
people throughout the world can justly 
be proud. 

When the U. N. founded in 
1945, American joined the 
leaders of other nations in looking to 
the U. N. as a foundation for a last- 
ing peace. They knew there would be 
stumbling blocks. But they had faith 
that the U. N. provided man’s best 
chance for establishing a world in 
which problems could be settled peace- 
fully—by international consultation 
rather than by nationalism’s wars. 


was 


leaders 


Are we now to turn our backs on 
that “best chance for peace” by deny 
ing the U. N. the power to control 
one of the very issues that might lead 
to another war? For if the Russians 
get to the Moon before the U. S., what’s 
to stop them from claiming the entire 
Moon and using its resources against 
nations of the Free World? 

The Russian achievement in launch 
ing Sputnik should make us realize 
that all the scientific brains are not in 
the U. S. The Russians, like it or not, 
stand a fair chance of making good 
on their boast to beat us to the Moon 
Then what? 

That is why the time is ripe for us 
to make sure that the resources of the 
Moon do not fall into the hands of any 
one nation—particularly a nation that 
could use them against us. Now is the 
time to make sure that the resources 
of the Moon are made available to 
everybody—for peaceful uses. 

For that end, the U. N. should be 
given control. The U. N., in fact, al 
ready has the organization to handle 
this problem: its Trusteeship Council. 
It would be a simple matter for this 
council to draw up and administer the 
rules by which the Moon’s resources 
could be put to work for all mankind 

This should be done before 
than cows start jumping over the Moon 


more 





International 


Partymiller in York Gazette and Daily 


Let‘s Talk More About This 


N recent weeks, Sputnik, the Soviet 

Union's 184-pound Earth satellite— 
“beep-beeping” its way around the 
Earth—has captured the imagination of 
mankind. A giant stride toward man’s 
ultimate conquest of outer space, Sput- 
nik has been widely hailed as a scien- 
tific triumph of the first magnitude. 

There was, however, a darkly omi- 
nous side to the Red moon. Free world 
scientists agree that the three-stage car- 
rier rocket which flung the Soviet satel- 
lite more than 500 miles above the 
Earth's surface was very powerful. So 
powerful, in fact, that similar rockets 
would be capable of sending intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles (ICBM’s), 
armed with hydrogen warheads, across 
the continents and the seas. 

Missiles now in the making would be 
capable of wreaking mass destruction 
and death on countless millions of 
people. Observers warn that these de- 
structive forces must be placed under a 
foolproof system of international con- 
trol. Anything less would move human- 
ity closer than ever to the brink of doom. 


Man’‘s Atomic Servant 


While the spotlight of international 
interest focused on the man-made moon 
circling the Earth, another event—less 
publicized, yet perhaps equally momen- 
tous for mankind's future—was taking 
place in Vienna, Austria. 

The beautiful city bordering the 
Danube was the scene of the first gen- 
eral conference of the United Nations’ 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA). After three years of careful 
negotiations, 80 countries—including the 
United States and the Soviet Union— 
finally got down to “atomic brass tacks.” 
At Vienna the talk was not of man’s 


capacity for self-destruction, but of his 
ability to harness the atom for the pur- 
poses of peace. The mighty atom was 
to be made a benefactor—not a killer. 

Ever since the atomic bomb was 
dropped on Japan in August, 1945 
(bringing World War II to a speedy 
end), mankind has dreamed of taming 
the atom for peace not war. 

The United States, first to “unlock” 
the atom’s secret, was also the first to 
offer its atomic knowledge and resources 
for the general benefit of all nations and 
all peoples. 


U. S. Atoms-for-Peace Plan 


As long ago as June, 1946—when the 
U. S. had a monopoly of atomic bomb 
“know-how”—our Government called for 
international control of atomic energy. 
The U. S. plan, presented to the United 
Nations by “elder-statesman” Bernard 
M. Baruch, would have established an 
international commission owning and 
controlling all atomic weapons, facto- 
ries, and raw materials (such as ura- 
nium). The commission would have 
been provided with thoroughgoing 
powers to inspect atomic installations 
anywhere and everywhere in the world. 
It would have been able to prevent 
would-be-violators from secretly pro- 
ducing atomic arms. 

The vast majority of U. N. members 
wholeheartedly supported the U. S. 
plan. Only the Soviet Union and its 
satellites chorused Nyet (No). The 
Soviet Union has consistently refused to 
go along with any foolproof inspection 
system. 

Meanwhile, by 1949, the lussians 
had developed and expioded an atomic 
bomb of their own. And, in August, 
1953, Russia announced tiat it, like the 


U. S., had the hydrogen bomb. The 
atomic weapons race was on. Interna- 
tional control of atomic energy—and 
with it the hopes of humanity—was 
pushed into the background. 

Then, on December 8, 1953, Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower went be- 
fore the United Nations General Assem- 
bly with a historic new atoms-for-peace 
program. He proposed an International 
Atomic Energy Agency that would be- 
come a kind of “central bank” for atomic 
materials, 

Nations with advanced atomic pro- 
grams (or with plentiful atomic raw 
materials) would make contributions 
from their stockpiles to IAEA. In the 
words of the President, “The responsi- 
bility of this . . . Agency would be to 
allocate [atomic] materials to serve the 
peaceful pursuits of mankind.” 

“Experts,” the President continued, 
“would be mobilized to apply atomic 
energy to the needs of agriculture, 
medicine, and other peaceful activities. 
A special purpose would be to provide 
abundant electrical energy in the power- 
starved areas of the world. Thus, the 
contributing powers would be dedicat- 
ing some of their strength to serve the 
needs rather than the fears of the 
world.” 

The President's “atoms-for-peace” 
program offered a fresh approach to a 
world haunted by the shadow of atomic 
weapons. His plan accented the posi- 
tive. It called for a glorious era of peace 
and plenty based on atomic energy. 

Although he did not abandon U. S. 
hopes of atomic disarmament, he offered 
to side-step the issue for the time being. 
For the President felt that if an agree- 
ment between nations could be reached 
on the constructive uses of the atom, 
the way would be prepared for an 
eventual agreement on outlawing its 
destructive uses. 


American Director-General 


U. N. delegates from the free nations 
praised the President’s initiative and 
supported the plan. And the Soviet 
Union, after dragging its feet for almost 
a year, decided to go along, too. Last 
fall, 80 nations signed an atoms-for- 
peace charter. Vienna, Austria, was then 
chosen as IAEA headquarters. A confer- 
ence was scheduled for October, 1957. 

At last month’s meeting, delegates 
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Splitting of the atom may some day unify the world as 80 nations 


join together to spur the peacetime uses of nuclear energy 


Atoms for Peace 


from 62 of the member countries estab- 
lished a Board of Governors to super- 
vise IAEA’s activities. They went on to 
elect W. Sterling Cole, Republican Con- 
gressman of New York State, as director- 
general. Mr. Cole was a member of the 
U. S. delegation. To carry out his new 
duties, Mr. Cole has resigned from Con- 
gress, effective December 1. 

The atmosphere at the conference 
vas one of cooperation—even from the 
Russians. True, the Soviet delegation 
tried to roll one or two roadblocks into 
the path of IAEA unity. At first, they 
ypposed the selection of an American 
as director-general, preferring a more 
neutral” person for the post. The Rus- 
sians also tried to force the 
of Red China to the agency. 

After they were defeated, the Soviet 
delegates let the matter drop. “We 
would like to maintain a mood of har- 
mony,” 


admission 


the Russians said. 


“The Only Real Hope” 


However, when it came to contribu- 
tions of atomic materials to IAEA, the 
Soviets were slow to respond. The U. S. 
pledged 5,000 kilograms (11,023 pounds) 
of uranium to the agency’s members. 
Russia, with its “generosity,” 
offered 50 kilograms—one per cent of 
the U. S. atomic gift. 

Why is Russia participating in the 


usual 


At Vienna, Austria, meeting of U. N.’s International Atomic 
Energy Agency, Congressman W. Sterling Cole (second from 
left) of U. S. delegation was elected director-general. Left 


Eisenhower program? The answer ap- 
pears to rest in the immense enthusiasm 
that the U. S. plan has aroused among 
the underdeveloped countries. To these 
impoverished nations, atomic power 
offers—in the words of one U. S. dele- 
gate to IAEA, Robert M. McKinney— 
the “only real hope of a good life .. .” 

Another spokesman for the U. S. dele- 
gation to the IAEA meeting declared 
that in the near future “clean” hydrogen 
and atomic bombs (bombs that could 
be exploded without contaminating the 
whole countryside with deadly 
tion) could be harnessed for the peace 
ful uses of mankind 


radia- 


The Vision Ahead 


“We can visualize,” stated this spokes- 
“the development of 
earth-moving operations, as, for in- 
stance, the digging of canals, the clean- 
ing of channels to harbors, the con- 
struction of highways through difficult 
terrain, the creation of lakes and reser- 
voirs, in fact, the remodeling of the 
earth’s surface to suit the purposes of 
man to a degree impossible to envisage 
a few years ago.” 

IAEA intends to “start small.” The 
prospective budget for the coming year 
should not go over the $7,000,000 mark. 
And the director-general will have a 
comparatively limited staff of 150. But, 


man, massive 


for the long haul, IAEA holds great 
promise of helping to reduce Cold War 
tensions. It intends to spur international! 
development of atomic power by: 

> Setting up the first international clear 
ing-house for the exchange of technical 
information 
atomic scientists. 


atomic and training of 


> Establishing world-wide acceptable 
standards for health and safety, to pro 
tect against the 


dangers of atomic radiation. 


people everywhere 


> Organizing an _ iron-clad 


system to police safety standards and 


inspection 
perhaps more important—to guarantee 
that atomic materials donated to mem 
ber nations are not diverted to atomic 
weapons production. 


> Working out a fair and efficient sys 
tem for launching atomic projects where 
they can do the most good 


“Turning Point” in History 


President Eisenhower has called the 
first conference of the U. S.-inspired 
atoms-for-peace agency a possible “turn 
ing point” in human history. Certainly 
we may all join him in this declaration 

“It is my prayer,” he said, “that the 
splitting of the atom, under the wise ad 
ministration of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, may some day unify a 
divided world.” 


International News phot« 


to right: Dr. Hiroo Furuuchi of Japan, vice-chairman; Mr. 
Cole; Pavel Winkler of Czechoslovakia, chairman of board 
of governors; and M. H. Wershof of Canada, vice-chairman. 








Umpire Builder 


E was a tall, gangling man. 

In a time when appearances 
counted, he paid little attention to 
dress. He wore no powdered wig, tied 
his unkempt hair in a queue, and was 
often seen strolling hatless down the 
streets of Richmond, Virginia. 

Once when a farmer asked for the 
best lawyer in town, a Richmond citizen 
pointed to John Marshall ambling along 
the street, eating cherries out of his 
hat. The farmer would not believe that 
this was one of the most brilliant men 
of his time. 

If Hollywood were casting parts for 
his life story, someone like Jimmy 
Stewart or Gary Cooper would be the 
choice: simple, straightforward, un- 
assuming, “folksy’—but with a mind 
unswayed by any considerations save 
what he knew to be right. 

But there would be a secondary role 
in the movie: that of Thomas Jefferson. 
And casting this part to provide at once 
a contrast, and yet a sympathetic role, 
would not be easy. For while Jefferson 
was the great idealist and author of the 
Declaration of Independence, he was 
always at odds with John Marshall, his 
kinsman, contemporary, and colleague. 


From Virginian to American 

The cause of their differences was 
simple enough: Jefferson was strongly 
for states’ rights, while Marshall be- 
lieved in a strong Federal government. 
Chis conflict, which made headlines in 
its day, still makes headlines in today’s 
news. But both Jefferson and Marshall 
were far greater, as Americans, than 
any political dispute between them. To- 
day both names are revered. 

Like Jefferson, John Marshall was a 
Virginian. His mother was a member 
of the Randolph family, just as Jeffer- 
son’s was. His father was a colonel in 
the Revolutionary Army. Young John 
was born September 24, 1755, in the 
frontier country of Virginia. He was 
tutored at home because schools at 
that time and place were few and far 
between. 


JOHN MARSHALL 


When he was about 18, Marshall 
began the study of law, but this was 
interrupted by service in the Revo- 
tionary Army. As a member of his 
father’s regiment, John Marshall took 
part in some of the war's bitterest 
battles. With Washington at Valley 
Forge he endured some of the greatest 
hardships that American soldiers have 
ever known. Yet he always remained 
good-natured, uncomplaining, sympa- 
thetic, and companionable. 

In later years Marshall said that he 
entered the Army a Virginian and left 
it an American. At any rate, these early 
years shaped a character that was to 
stand him in good stead as a lawyer and 
Supreme Court Justice. 


Court—Final Authority 


After the war he attended law lec- 
tures at the College of William and 
Mary, and in 1781 began practicing 
law in Fauquier County. The next year 
he was elected to the Virginia Assem- 
bly. From then until the end of his life 
he was seldom out of the limelight. 

During his career as a state legis- 
lator, Marshall began expounding the 
arguments that were to clarify and 
strengthen the powers of the President 
as Chief Executive, establish the ulti- 
mate authority of the Supreme Court, 
and eventually explain and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. 

It was chiefly John Marshall who 
made the Constitution live, at a time 
when its very life was in danger. He 
took the document out of its threatened 
oblivion as a “scrap of paper,” and by 
interpreting its clauses, and applying 
them to specific cases, made the Con- 
stitution a living instrument. 

After serving as a special envoy to 
France in 1797, John Marshall returned 
to such popular acclaim that he was 
easily elected to Congress in 1798 as 
a Federalist. Here he immediately won 
fame as a learned and wise debater on 
constitutional questions. 

In 1800 he became Secretary of 
State, and while still holding this Cabi- 
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net office was appointed Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court in 1801. This 
office he held until his death in 1835. 
During his time, the lawyers practicing 
before the Supreme Court were the 
most brilliant group this country has 
ever known. But the simple, unaffected 
Marshall, clinging stubbornly to what 
he believed to be right, held his own 
against the most fervent opposition— 
even that of Thomas Jefferson. 

Marshall’s decisions as Chief Justice 
established the doctrine that the Su- 
preme Court was the final authority in 
determining whether laws of Congress 
or of the states are in accordance with 
the Constitution or should be declared 
null and void by the Court. While the 
Constitution itself says that it is “the 
supreme law of the land,” it does not 
say who shall interpret the Constitu- 
tion. Marshall boldly seized this power 
for our highest Court and made it the 
undisputed umpire of the national gov- 
ernment. 


Devotion to a Principle 


All the cases Marshall tried, and all 
the arguments he presented, added up 
to one creative accomplishment: he 
breathed life into the Constitution. 

With it all, John Marshall remained 
a simple man. One of his favorite sports 
was quoits. It was not unusual to see 
the, Chief Justice throw off his coat, 
get down on one knee, and measure 
with a straw to see which quoit was 
nearest the peg. He had a great fund 
of stories and anecdotes, and a laugh 
which could be heard blocks away. 

In 1783 he had married Mary 
Ambler, and their devotion to each 
other was a legend in Richmond. 

Even those who disagreed with 
Marshall respected him. And although 
he left no physical monument—no book, 
no work of art, no great building—he 
left something perhaps much more en- 
during: his reputation for complete 
honesty, sincerity, and undying devo- 
tion to a principle. 

—LEONARD Panis 





America... 


Bursting at the Seams? 


Our soaring population will bring new problems . . . What are they? How will they be solved? 


N THE past 50 years, the population 

of the United States has more than 
doubled. Last month it leaped past the 
71,000,000 mark. And it will continue 
to zoom. The Bureau of the Census 
predicts that by 1975 our population 
will soar to more than 231,000,000—an 
increase of 60,000,000 people in just 
18 years! This is equal to the present 
population of Britain and the Nether- 
lands combined. 

Where will these 60,000,000 addi- 
tional Americans live? What regions of 
the nation will experience the greatest 
growth? Can already crowded cities and 
suburbs house these millions of new 
Americans? Or will the great popula- 
tion explosion blow the U. S. apart 
at the seams? 

The experts already have some of 
the answers to these questions. They 
believe that, in general, the nation will 
continue to grow along lines established 
during the past century. 


California, Here We Come 


Since 1850, millions of Americans 
have followed the advice of publisher 
Horace Greeley: “Go West, young 
man, and grow up with the country!” 
Each day, nearly 1,000 Americans 
move to California from other states. 
They are attracted by the climate and 
the new industries that have sprung up 
there. California already is the second 
most populous state in the Union. 

New York has reigned as our most 
populous state for 150 years. But ex- 
perts say New York’s days now are 
numbered. For the westward flow of 
our population will probably pick up 
more speed during the next few years. 
The Bureau of the Census predicts 
that California will dethrone New 
York in 1969. 

In the years ahead, millions of 
Americans will pull up their stakes and 
head toward the West. But many other 
Americans will head South. Their 
chief goals will be two states: Florida 
and Texas. 

Florida is blessed with an abundance 
of sunshine and water. These two fac- 
tors have attracted millions of vaca- 
tioners and retired people in the past. 
They will continue to do so in the 
future. Industry also has discovered 
that Florida’s balmy climate has many 


advantages. Today there are more than 
5,000 factories in Florida. Thousands 
more will have taken root in the state 
by 1975. 

Texas also will experience a popu- 
lation boom during the next few years. 
The major reason for this boom will 
be the state’s rich store of natural re- 
sources. Texas contains half the oil re- 
serves in the U. S., and possesses large 
stockpiles of many other mineral re- 
sources. It also is strategically located 
for businesses that wish to tap the 
growing Southern market. 


More People—More Problems 


The addition of 60,000,000 people 
to the population of the U. S. by 1975 
will greatly increase the market for 
the nation’s businesses and industries. 
All these new Americans will have to 
be fed, clothed, housed, transported, 
and entertained. 

At the same time, however, the 
U. S. population boom will bring many 
problems. These will have to be 
solved by Federal, state, and local 
governments. Here are some of the 
problems: 


Availability of Water 

Americans require water—lots of it! 
For the consumption of water in the 
U. S. has soared through the years. 
Many homes are equipped with wash- 


ing machines, automatic dishwashers, 
air conditioning units, and garbage 
disposal units, All this “luxury” equip 
ment guzzles gallons of water each 
day. Result? The average American 
now uses about 137 gallons of water 
each day. (See “Water—Our Wasted 
Resource,” in Nov. 1 issue.) 

Industry also requires a lot of wate: 
It sometimes takes thousands of gallons 
of water to produce each pound or gal 
lon of finished product. The nation’s 
industries gulp billions of gallons of 
water each day. 

In recent years, the nation’s water 
table (the depth at which water is 
found below the surface of the ground) 
has been dropping rapidly. This has 
produced a critical water shortags 
in many industrial areas. In Denver 
Colo., for example, officials recently esti- 
mated that the city’s industrial growth 
will wither unless more water reserves 
can be discovered and tapped by 1963. 

California also faces a critical wate: 
shortage. The state now is trying to 
finance an $11,000,000,000 water de 
velopment program. This expensive 
project is necessary to supply enough 
water for the state’s zooming population 
and booming industry. 

Water—or the lack of itl—has helped 
to give California an unusual headache 
So much oil and water have been 
pumped from beneath California that 
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More People, More Problems, but Experts Say They'll Be Solved 
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the ground is sinking in many areas. 

As the land sinks, it tilts buildings 
and other structures, snaps sewage and 
drainage pipelines, weakens bridges, 
causes highways, roads, and streets to 
crack, and makes maps inaccurate. This 
has caused $100,000,000 worth of dam- 
age in the Los Angeles harbor area 
alone. The sinkage problem has not hit 
other areas of California so hard. But 
as more water and oil are pumped out 
of the ground, the problem will become 
more critical. 


Our Crowded Cities 


The landscape of America is chang- 
ing. As our population increases, rural 
communities outside the mushrooming 
cities soon become suburbs. These 
changes are creating problems for city 
and suburb alike. 

Millions of Americans have moved 
outside cities to areas where new homes 
are available in large numbers at rela- 
tively low prices. It is in these suburban 
areas that the population explosion will 
have its greatest impact. Two thirds of 
our population growth by 1975 will be 
in the suburbs. 

What does this change mean for the 
cities? Merchants who own downtown 
stores have watched their old customers 
move to suburbs, where they prefer to 
do their shopping. In many areas, the 
owners of the big downtown stores have 
built branch stores in the suburbs to 
get back some of this lost business. But 
merchants still have their main stores to 
operate. 

These merchants say that suburbanites 
would prefer to shop in cities—where 
there is a wider selection of merchan- 
dise—if it were not for the traffic con- 
gestion on highways and streets, In 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Atlanta, Ga.. and sev- 
eral other cities, merchants have formed 
organizations to find some way of un- 
tying the downtown traffic snarl. 

One solution is express highways— 
wide four- and six-lane highways such 
as those recently built in Chicago, 
Detroit, and Los Angeles. Since 1952, 
the nation’s 25 largest cities have built 
about 400 miles of expresswcys to ease 
the flow of traffic. 

But even if great numbers of auto- 
mobiles could be driven into a city 
easily, there’s still another major prob- 
lem. Where can all these cars be 
parked? 

Some city governments have set up 
departments to finance and build large 
automobile parking lots. In many other 
cities, private enterprise has done the 
job. New types of garages that auto- 
matically stack cars in space-saving 
racks have been built in Washington, 
D. C., Harrisburg, Pa., and elsewhere. 
In San Francisco and Pittsburgh, giant 
garages have been constructed under 
public parks. This year, the nation’s 
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cities will invest more than $500,000,000 
in new parking facilities. 

But these efforts have not done a 
great deal to solve the problem of city 
streets choked with traffic. Industry still 
is concentrated in large cities. So are 
many essential businesses. As these en- 
terprises expand, it means that more 
employees must commute into the cities 
from the suburbs. This chokes traffic 
even more than before, especially with 
the tremendous increase in the number 
of automobiles in recent years. 

To solve the problem we must either 
double the number of streets (which 
can't be done), or increase the carrying 
capacity of streets with still more ex- 
pressways, garages, and improved traffic 
control and engineering devices. 

The cities of America have begun to 


turn to the Federal Government for aid. 
The Federal Government already has 
granted cities millions of dollars for 
express highways and other streets. And 
more than half of the $25,000,000,000 
to be spent by the Federal Government 
on interstate superhighways during the 
next 15 years is earmarked for metro- 
politan areas. 


The Tax Problem 


Thanks to the exodus to the suburbs, 
the cities are losing their most important 
group of taxpayers. For the families 
who abandon the cities and move to the 
suburbs are seldom poor families. They 
are usually middle-class families, each 
with an income of more than $4,000 
per year. 

Most cities cannot tax suburbanites 
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to raise money for city street repair, 
police and fire protection, and the other 
services which the suburbanites use 
when they come into the city every day 
to work. Result? Many people who live 
in the suburbs and work in the city are 
getting services from the city for which 
they never pay a cent. The city, mean- 
while, sees its former middle-class rental 
districts become slums. For most of the 
people who remain in the cities usually 
have lower incomes than those who 
move to the suburbs. 


Federal Aid 


Once again, the Federal Government 
has come to the aid of the cities. In 
1949, Congress passed a housing law 
that granted a total of $1,500,000,000 
to cities to help them renovate older dis- 


tricts before they turned into slums. 
The Federal Government also awards 
slum-clearance aid to the states. It pays 
two thirds of the cost of clearing and 
rebuilding slums that already exist. It 
also pays two thirds of the cost of find- 
ing new homes for the people who lived 
in the slums. 

Today 142 slum-clearance projects 
are being carried out across the country 
—at a cost of $400,000,000 of public 
funds. About 300 more slum-clearance 
projects, already approved, will be 
launched during the next few years. 

Suburbs also have a tax problem. 
They are growing too fast! It is not un- 
usual for a builder to erect and sell 500 
houses in a community in a single year. 

Result? The 500 new homes need fire 
and police protection, roads, schools, 
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and other services. But few communi- 
ties have the money or manpower ready 
to provide these expensive services im- 
mediately. Of course, they can tax the 
new homes. But it ofteri costs more to 
provide community services for a new 
home than that home will pay to the 
town in new taxes. That’s why some 
suburbs have been trying to coax light 
industries to settle in them. Industries 
do not help to beautify a suburb. But 
they pay a good share of the tax burden. 

Several plans have been drawn up 
to solve the tax problem for cities and 
suburbs. Recently, a few large cities- 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Missouri—have begun to tax the income 
of commuters who work within city 
limits but live outside them. This means 
that these commuters must pay taxes 
both where they work and where they 
live. Some economists believe this type 
of double taxation will set the pattern 
for the future. 

Another solution to the tax problem 
is “annexation.” This means that the 
city simply makes the suburbs part of 
the city. But the suburbs often object. 
They don’t want to pay the bills for 
city services. Besides, some state con- 
stitutions make annexation difficult or 
impossible. 


The School Problem 


One of the biggest problems created 
by the population explosion will be the 
need for new schools for millions of 
school children. Today there are 30,- 
000,000 children in the nation’s elemen- 
tary schools. In 1975, there will be 
43,000,000. Today there are 8,000,000 
students in the nation’s high schools. In 
1975, there will be 13,000,000 high 
school students. 

Result? The nation will need at least 
600,000 new classrooms and 600,000 
new teachers by 1975. This figure does 
not include school buildings that will 
have to be replaced during the next 18 
years. Nor does it include replacements 
for teachers who will retire or enter 
other professions by 1975. 

These are some of the problems that 
the U. S. population boom will pose in 
the years ahead. No expert can really 
predict what all the answers will be. 
We will have to take the problems as 
they come, and do our best to solve 
them as we go along. 

The U. S. was once a land of wide- 
open spaces. Today we don’t have so 
much elbow room. As our population 
increases and our cities and towns 
spread, the wide open spaces will be 
come smaller and smaller. Vast areas 
of the country will be built up. One 
day the open spaces may disappear 
altogether. 

One thing is certain: neither Amer- 
ica’s cities nor her countryside will 
ever be the same again. 





















Strength Through Unity 


The unity of the free world was 
strengthened in a Washington 
meeting between President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan of Britain. 


The President and Prime Minister 
wasted little time on diplomatic for- 
malities. They got right down to three 
days of frank, informal talks on how 
to bolster rapidly the West's defenses 
against a growing Communist threat. 

Joining in the discussions were the 
top scientific and military aides of 
both governments. The accent was 
thus clearly on how to meet new So- 
viet scientific. advances—particularly 
in missile warfare. 

The President and the Prime Min- 
ister agreed to forge new bonds of 
scientific and military collaboration 
between their nations. Two Anglo- 
U.S. committees were named to: 
¢ 1. “Make recommendations in the 
field of nuclear [atomic] relationship 
and cooperation.” 

e 2. “Make recommendations in the 
field of military defense, particularly 





those problems dealing with missiles 
and rocketry.” 

Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Mac- 
millan indicated that the committees 
were but a first step in a joint effort 
which would eventually include 
other member nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

To underscore the importance of 
the free world’s working together, 
President Eisenhower tentatively 
agreed to go to the NATO meeting 
in Paris this December. With other 
chiefs of government present as well, 
the NATO meeting promises to be- 
come a “summit” conference of all 
the major Western allies. 

At the end of their crowded days 
of talks, the President and Prime 
Minister Macmillan issued a “decla- 
ration of common purpose,” or, as one 
reporter put it, “a declaration of inter- 
dependence.” It said, in part: 

“The countries of the free world 
are interdependent, and only in gen- 
uine partnership, by combining their 
resources and sharing tasks in many 
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PRESIDENT GREETS PRIME MINISTER—President Eisenhower welcomes Britain's 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan to White House in Washington. Leaders con- 


ferred for three days on Middle East crisis and on pooling scientific know-how. 
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fields, can progress and safety be 
found.” 

President Eisenhower said he 
would ask Congress to relax strict 
U.S. atomic energy laws “to permit 
close and fruitful collaboration of 
scientists and engineers of Great 
Britain, the United States, and other 
friendly countries.” Some critics have 
charged that the strictness of these 
laws now prevents collaboration. 

The two free world leaders also 
warned Russia, once again, to keep 
“hands off’ Turkey (see last week's 
news pages). “Soviet threats,” they 
declared, “directed against Turkey 
give solemn significance [to the 
NATO obligation] to consider an 
armed attack against any member of 
the alliance as an attack against all.” 


U.S. Missiles Pass Tests 


The U.S. Government fired a 
salvo of announcements about im- 
portant new U.S. scientific and 
defense achievements. 


Some observers noted that the 
achievements were well timed to 
counteract any psychological victory 
scored by the Soviet Union in 
launching the first Earth satellite. 

These were the U.S. achievements: 
e The U‘S. Air Force reported it had 
fired a four-stage rocket to a record 
altitude of about 4,000 miles. The 
rocket was blasted into space from 
a platform suspended from a balloon 
100,000 feet above Eniwetok Atoll 
(in the Marshall Islands in the west- 
ern Pacific). It was shot off during 
“Project Farside,” a research program 
designed to explore the fringes of 
outer space (see Forum Topic, p-6). 

The previous altitude record was 
about 625 miles, set by a U.S. Army 
intermediate range ballistic missile 
in September 1956. The Soviet Earth 
satellite, Sputnik, reached a max- 
imum altitude of about 570 miles 
(see Oct. 18 news pages). 

@ The U.S. Navy disclosed it had 
tested successfully the first-stage en- 
gine of the Vanguard rocket that will 
hurl the U.S. Earth satellite into 
space. During the flight, the first-stage 
engine hit a top speed of 4,250 miles 
per hour and kicked the 72-foot-long 
rocket to an altitude of 109 miles. 














(For more on “Project Vanguard,” see 
Oct. 25 issue.) 
¢ The Department of Defense an- 
nouriéed the successful tests of two 
intermediate range ballistic missiles: 
the Army’s Jupiter and the Air 
Force’s Thor. Both missiles, the De- 
fense Department said, flew their 
prescribed courses and landed in the 
designated target area. Intermediate 
range ballistic missiles have a range 
of about 1,500 miles. They are guided 
by special controls only while their 
powerful rocket engines are firing. 

The announcements of the Jupiter 
and Thor tests, furthermore, signaled 
a change in Defense Department pol- 
icy. Previously, the department had 
merely confirmed a missile test 
whenever one had taken place. It 
had never identified the  spe- 
cific weapon, nor announced if the 
test had proved satisfactory. 
e Secretary of Defense Neil H 
McElroy announced that U.S. Navy 
anti-submarine airplanes have been 
equipped with atomic depth charges. 
These depth charges, deadly anti- 
submarine weapons, have been 
under development. since shortly 
after World War II. 

Conventional depth charges crush 
a submarine with a sharp shock wave 
created by an underwater explosion. 
But their destructive range is only a 
few feet. Thus a direct hit or near 
miss is necessary to score a “kill.” 

A nuclear depth charge, on the 
other hand, creates a tremendous 
underwater concussion. This concus- 
sion is so powerful that it could 
crush any submarine within a square 
mile of the point of explosion. This 
means that an enemy submarine no 
longer has to be precisely located 
before it can be destroyed. 


Zhukov Moving—Down? 


Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov—Rus- 


sia’s No. 1 war hero—has been 
abruptly “relieved” of his office as 
defense minister of the Soviet Un- 
ion and chief of the Red Army. 

As we went to press, the explana- 
tion for this latest development in 
Moscow's political game of musical 
chairs had not yet emerged. 

Some observers noted that Zhukov 
might have been relieved of his key 
defense post only so that he could 
move up to a higher position—per- 
haps that of premier. (Unconfirmed 
rumors have indicated recently that 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin and Red 


Wide World photo 


“OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT’ CHAMPS—Proud smiles belong to four teen- 
agers who won awards from Future Farmers of America at national convention for 
outstanding achievement in farm improvement. They are (I. to r.): Don Pedersen, 
18, Lake City, lowa, for achievement in soil and water management; Earl Stinson, 
19, Rocky Gap, Va., farm electrification; Ralph Morgan, 17, Ninnekah, Okla., farm 
mechanics; and Eldon Frye, 17, Little River, Kans., for farm safety achievement 


party boss Nikita Khrushchev have 
had a “falling out.”) 

But the majority of Western for- 
eign affairs experts were saying that 
it seemed more likely that Zhukov 
was on his way down—and out. They 
declared that the stocky, bemedaled 
general was probably another victim 
in the continuing behind-the-scenes 
contest for power in the Soviet Union 
(see news pages September 13 issue). 
> What's Behind It? A tough “soldier's 
soldier,” Marshal Zhukov won fame 
and a bushelful of Soviet military 
decorations for his battlefield suc- 
cesses against the Germans during 
World War II. 

In Berlin at the war's end, he struck 
up a friendship with General Eisen- 
hower, then commander-in-chief of 
Allied Forces in Europe. General 
Eisenhower says he found Zhukov a 
cordial comrade-in-arms but a con- 
firmed, dedicated Communist, too. 

Back in Russia, Marshal Zhukov 
found his tremendous popularity 
with the Russian people did not set 
well with the Russian dictator Stalin. 
Stalin, it is said, feared that Zhukov 
might use this popularity to work 
against his regime. Thus Zhukov was 
sent to remote military bases inside 
Russia and kept “under wraps” for 
many years. 

After Stalin’s death in 1953, Zhukov 
re-entered the public spotlight. Last 
summer, after taking over the de- 
fense ministry, he was reported to 
have achieved a position of power 


second only to Red party boss Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

As we went to press, some ob- 
servers were wondering if Zhukov’s 
renewed popularity might have af- 
fected Khrushchev the same way it 
had affected Stalin. 


Guatemala to Vote—Again 


Voters in Guatemala will have 
to go to the polls again—to settle 
disputes growing out of an elec- 
tion just held. 


Citizens of the small Central Amer- 
ican republic went to the polls on 
Sunday, October 20. Their aim: to 
elect a new president to succeed the 
late Carlos Castillo Armas, who was 
assassinated on July 27 (see Sept. 13 
news roundup). Since July, Guate- 
mala had been ruled by a “provi- 
sional government” under former 
First Vice-President Luis Arturo 
Gonzalez Lopez. (Note: In Guate- 
mala a person’s family name is the 
name listed in the middle. Thus the 
provisional president is called Gon- 
zalez. The final Lopez refers to his 
mother’s maiden name.) 

Results of last week's balloting 
showed the victor to be the candi- 
date backed by the provisional gov- 
ernment, Miguel Ortiz Passarelli. 

But the Opposition candidate, Gen 
Miguel Idigoras Fuentes, promptly 
charged an election fraud. Idigoras 
claimed that in rural areas, govern- 
ment officials encouraged illiterate 













1 — 2 Wide World 


FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) George V. Allen, 
U.S. ambassador to Greece and long-term 
career diplomat, has been named new 
chief of U.S. Information Agency, which 
includes Voice of America. (2) Assistant 
Attorney General William P. Rogers has 
been promoted to Attorney General by 
President Eisenhower, succeeding Herbert 


peasants to vote more than once for 
Ortiz. In other towns and cities, 
where opposition support was strong- 
est, officials withheld ballots from 
some voters, he charged. The gov- 
ernment denied the charges. 

Thousands of persons poured out 
into the streets of the capital when 
they heard the charges. The govern- 
ment called out police and army 
units to. break up the crowds with 
guns and tear gas. Despite this ac- 
tion, street rioting continued. 

In an effort to establish peace, the 
government asked the Guatemalan 
Congress to invalidate the election 
and to call for a new one. Before Con- 
gress took action, a military junta of 
three Army officers took over the 
government in a surprise coup. The 
junta ousted President Gonzalez and 
declared the election illegal. 

Two days later the Second Vice- 
President, Guillermo Flores Aven- 
dano was sworm in as a new 
Provisional President and the junta 
was dissolved. Flores promised that 
he would form a new cabinet to in- 
sure clean elections. 

What's Behind It: Some observers 
regard the dissolution of the military 
junta and the call for new elections 
as a move in a democratic direction. 
Political disputes in other Latin 
American countries have often been 
settled by the intervention of mili- 
tary juntas. Frequently, they have 


remained in power for long periods 
or resulted in the establishment of 
military dictatorships. Last week it 
looked as if Guatemala was deter- 
mined to avoid this fate. 
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Brownell, Jr., who resigned to return to 
private law practice. (3) In Caribbean re- 
public of Haiti, Dr. Francois Duvalier took 
cath of office as president, ending four- 
month rule by military junta. (4) Danish 
physicist Niels Bohr, 72, received first 
Atoms-for-Peace award in special cere- 
mony attended by President Eisenhower. 


IN BRIEF 


More Trouble for Teamsters. The 
AFL-CIO has suspended its biggest 
member-union, the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. The drastic action 
came when the Teamsters failed to sat- 
isfy the AFL-CIO executive council's 
requirements for a clean-up. The coun- 
cil also announced that unless the 
Teamsters correct abuses and remove 
from office their newly elected presi- 
dent, James Hoffa, it will ask the AFL- 
CIO convention next month to expel 
the Teamsters from the labor federation. 
(See Oct. 18 issue for background of 
Hoffa’s election.) The council, at the 
same time, warned the Bakery Union 
and the United Textile Workers of 
America of similar punishment unless 
they did some housecleaning, too. 


Turks Reelect Menderes, Amidst the 
tensions of the current Middle East 
crisis involving Turkey and Syria (see 
last week's news pages), Turkey last 
week held its first general election in 
three years. The Democratic Party of 
present Premier Adnan Menderes main- 
tained its control of the government by 
a workable, although reduced, margin. 
(Watch for major article on Turkey in 
Nov. 22 issue.) 


New Voice for Peace. One of the 
most powerful broadcasting centers in 
the world was opened last week by the 
Vatican in Rome. The new station, 
which will broadcast 24 hours a day 
via four 120 kilowatt transmitters, will 
beam its programs of Roman Catholic 
opinion to all parts of Europe, North 
and South America, and the Far East. 
(Americans should be able to hear the 
programs on short wave receivers in the 
81, 41, or 48 meter bands.) 





In the first program, Pope Pius XII 
appealed for peace in the Middle East 
and for negotiations to ease the inter- 
national tensions which plague the 
world. Although the Pope spoke in 
Latin, the new station will conduct pro- 
grams in at least 28 different languages. 
The $2,500,000 cost of the station was 
raised by contributions from Roman 
Catholics throughout the world. 





Nobel Prize—Medicine. Dr. Daniel 
Bovet of Italy has won the 1957 
Nobel Prize for medicine. A pioneer 
in the development of cold-fighting 
and allergy-fighting antihistamines, Dr. 
Bovet has more recently conducted ex- 
periments with curare—a deadly poison 
used on the arrow tips of savage South 
American Indians. His studies indicate 
curare may soon be used medically as 
a “relaxer” in surgery. 


Fabulous Fortunes. A report pub- 
lished by Fortune magazine lists 76 
Americans who are at present worth 
$75,000,000—and up! At the top of the 
list is Jean Paul Getty, a California oil- 
man, whose personal fortune has been 
estimated at between a whopping 
750,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. For- 
tune also pointed out that the “average” 
millionaire on its lists owns three cars; 
belongs to at least four clubs; works a 
full eight-hour day; and believes that 


America is a golden land-of opportunity. 


Men No Help In Household Chores. 
“It’s so nice to have a man around the 
house”—or so the first line of an old pop- 
ular song would have you believe. But 
to America’s hard-pressed homemakers. 
it really doesn’t make much difference— 
at least, not when it comes to household 
chores. Researchers at the University 
of Michigan have discovered that six 
out of ten married men neither help 
with the dishes nor get their own break 
fast even occasionally. What’s more, 
only 15 per cent lend a hand with 
housecleaning. Wives also hold almost 
exclusive “rights” on such tasks as awak- 
ening the children, buying the grocer- 
ies, cooking, and writing the family 
correspondence, the researchers found. 


2 
wick THE * NEWS 

1. Identify: (a) Harold Macmillan; 
(b) Georgi Zhukov; (c) Niels Bohr; 
(d) Nikita Khrushchev. 

2. Which of the following nations 
border on Guatemala? (a) Mexico; (b) 
Honduras; (c) Venezuela; (d) Nica- 
ragua; (e) El] Salvader. 

3. Which of the following are U:S. 
missiles? (a) Thor; Jupiter; (c) 
Sputnik; (d) Vanguard; (e) Astronuat. 
















Science in the News 


Cheap Books for the Blind 


One day in 1812, three-year-old 
Louis Braille was playing in his 
father’s harness shop in a village 
near Paris, France. The shop was 
crowded with customers. 

Suddenly there was a scream. 
The horrified harnessmaker whirled 
around and immediately saw what 
had happened. His son had been 
playing with an awl. Somehow it 
had slipped into the boy’s eye. By 
the end of the week, Louis Braille 
was completely blind. 

In those days, there was only one 
school in France that taught the 
blind .to read and write. Louis 
Braille entered this school at 13. 
The school’s few books were printed 
with large, embossed letters. These 
raised letters stood out above the 
surface of a page. It was tedious and 
awkward for a blind reader to trace 
each letter with his fingertips. 


SYSTEM OF RAISED DOTS 


Louis Braille was a bright and 
eager student. As he grew older, he 
was tormented by the fact that he 
was almost completely isolated from 
books and written knowledge. He 
soon decided that the ordinary al- 
phabet would always hinder a blind 
reader from reading rapidly. A new 
type of alphabet was necessary. 


He went to work. He soon hit 
upon the idea of translating all the 
letters of the alphabet into combina- 
tions of raised dots. Even if five dots 
were used in a single letter of the 
alphabet, the tip of a finger could 
quickly scan the letter. This meant 
that the blind could now read faster. 
The Braille system also was much 
cheaper to print than embossed 
letters. 

The life of Louis Braille began 
with tragedy. But it ended with 
triumph. By 1878, the Braille system 
had won international recognition. 
Today it is used in 49 different lan- 
guages. 

However, the Braille system has 
certain disadvantages. Major draw- 
back: its printing cost. 

Braille type is about twice the size 
of the type on this page. This means 
that fewer Braille words can be 
placed on a page. Braille must be 
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Braille alphabet, including punctuation 
marks and numbers, has 63 characters. 
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printed on heavy paper, which is 
expensive. Braille presses also cost a 
lot of money. Result? A Braille book 
is about 20 times more expensive 
than a book printed with regular 
type. For it requires about 15 times 
more pages, and weighs about 30 
times as much. 

Schools for the blind have long 
sought an inexpensive method by 
which Braille textbooks, tests, les- 
sons, and other teaching aids could 
be printed quickly. Now a revolu- 
tionary new type of Braille “printing 
press” has been developed. It is 
an inexpensive duplicating machine 
—the Multigraph Braille Duplicator. 


INEXPENSIVE PRINTING 

The new Braille press actually is 
a converted duplicating machine 
(see photo). Such machines are used 
in business offices to duplicate let- 
ters, memos, price lists, magazine 
articles, and other printed materials. 
(Your school may use one to print 
bulletins for classroom distribution 
or to duplicate copies of tests. ) 

These duplicating machines can 
be converted quickly to Braille. A 
special Braille type has been devel- 
oped for them. It can be set by either 
blind or seeing persons. Schools for 
the blind thus will have a simple 
and relatively inexpensive machine 
for the reproduction of Braille. 


Photos from American Foundation for the Blind, Ine, 


Individual Braille leiters are mounted in channels on drum of 


Braille type for Multigraph machine can also be set by blind 
Multigraph machine. There are 230,000 blind persons in U. &, 


persons. The boxes vary in size and shape for each letter. 
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By CHARLES EINSTEIN 
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You can’t squelch a frustrated comedian . . . even when 


Uncle Leon muffed his lines, Father had the last word 


Y father was a tremendous, if re- 
luctant, advertising man back in 
the days when advertising was a tenta- 
tive and mildly renegade art. He pre- 
ferred to spend most of his time dream- 
ing up jokes and vaudeville routines to 
satisfy his innate desire to become a 
comedian. But back in Boston, where 
we lived, they still talk about the ad 
campaigns my old man whipped up. 
He worked for a chain of furniture 
stores, and I believe he was the first 
ad man who realized that a firm profit- 
ably can enjoy more than one birthday 
a year. He ran a birthday sale in 
February, an anniversary sale in March, 
a Silver-wedding sale in August, and 
an anniversary sale in November. He 
ran a special three-day sale in which 
he urged all customers to stay away the 
first day, “so you don’t get trampled to 
death,” a technique that usually pro- 
vided an extra three thousand cus- 
tomers the first day. He had a thing 
called a George Washington Sale, 
where the copy ran: “We cannot tell a 
lie. We thought these brooms would 
sell at $1.49. They didn’t. Somebody 
will get a bargain at 69¢.” And so forth. 
Tremendous. 
But he wanted to be a comedian. 
He used to attend all of the vaudeville 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Collier's. Copyright, 1950, by The 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 


shows in Boston and memorize the 
routines. Then he would come home 
and practice on my mother and me in 
the dining room of our two-family 
house on Orkney Road. He used my 
Uncle Leon for a stooge. 

My Uncle Leon did not particularly 
love vaudeville, but my father over- 
whelmed him. Uncle Leon wanted to 
be a saxophone player, and he owned 
a fine saxophone and about twenty 
pounds of sheet music. But he did not 
like to take lessons and practiced only 
rarely. The only thing he could play 
was Dardanella, in two sharps, slowly. 

What happened was that my father 
and Uncle Leon would push the dining- 
room table against the wall and seat 
me and my mother in chairs on either 
side of the table. Then they would go 
out of the room through opposite 
doors. 

At this point, it was my job to clap 
furiously, as for a preceding act, and 
then sing several notes of fanfare. 

“And now,” I would cry, “that bright 
new team of a hundred laughs—Harvey 
and Leon!” Then I clapped some more 
while my father and Uncle Leon came 
racing through the doors from oppo- 
site sides, the way all the comedy 
teams ran out from the ‘wings at 
Keith's. 

My father would punch my Uncle 
Leon two times and cry, “Hello, Pale- 
face!” 


Uncle Leon croaked. 
“You 


“Paleface?” 

“Yeah,” my father told him. 
got a face like a pail!” 

“Wasn't that funny?” my father 
would ask my mother, panting as he 
held on to Uncle Leon’s vest. 

“Scream,” she would say. 

“You got to give in to the humor of 
it,” my father would say. “Here”’—he 
turned and punched Uncle Leon two 
times—“how do you spell cat?” 

I don’t know,” Uncle Leon said in 
the unnaturally loud father 
made him practice. “How do you spell 
cat?” 

“Cat,” my father said. 
Kitten. Chicken,” my 
“H-e-n. Rooster.” 
My mother hid her face in her hands. 
Uncle Leon giggled. My father looked 
sharply at him and punched him again 
“Tell me something,” he said. “Is 
that a face, or did you just block a 
punt?” He reached out and massaged 
Uncle Leon’s lapels. “Nice suit you 
got here. Too bad they didn’t have it 
in your size. Is this what the well- 
dressed man will throw this 

year?” 

“Lord shield us,” my mother said. 

There was also the topical joke. 
based upon current happenings. If 
there had been a political uprising in 
South America, my Uncle Leon would 
say, “I hear the people are revolting.’ 

(Continued on page 24) 
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father said. 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. ATOMS-FOR-PEACE 


A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
the following events in the order in 
which they occurred. 


__a. Russia’s explosion of a hydrogen 
bomb 

—_b. Atomic bomb dropped on Japan 

—_c. Explosion of a hydrogen bomb 
by the U. S. 

__.d. End of World War II 

B. On the line to the left of each 

of the following statements, write the 

number preceding the word or phrase 

which best completes the sentence. 


—a. The scene of the first general 
conference of the United Na- 
tions International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency (IAEA) was 
1. the Hague 
2. Geneva 
8. Washington, D. C. 

4. Vienna 

. The new director-general of the 
IAEA is a citizen of 
1. the U. S. 3. Canada 
2. Great Britain 4. France 

. The nation which has pledged 
the greatest amount of uranium 
to the IAEA is 
1. the U. S. 8. Russia 
2. Great Britain 4. Australia 

. The statesman who proposed 
the atoms-for-peace plan to the 
U.N., in 1953, is 
1. Andrei Gromyko 
2. John Foster Dulles 
3. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
4. W. Sterling Cole 
A major the break 
down of plans to contro] atomic 


[ 


reason for 


weapons was 

1. refusal of 
any negotiations 

2. refusal of U. S. to negotiate 
with Russia 

3. failure of the U. N. to give 
enough time to the problem 

4. unwillingness of Russia to 
agree to a foolproof system 
of inspection 

. “Clean” hydrogen and 

bombs are those which 

1. can knock a nation clean off 
the face of the earth 

. contain minimum uranium 

. are limited as to damage 

. can be exploded without con- 
taminating an area with ra- 
diation 


Russia to enter 


atomic 


_g. The total number of nations 
who are members of the IAEA 
is 
B 22 3. 80 
2, 25 4. 101 
All of the following are aims 
* the IAEA, except to 

. guarantee that its atomic 

materials are not used for 

weapons production 

. stockpile atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs for all nations 

. protect people against atom- 
ic radiation 

. launch atomic projects where 
they can do most good. 


il. U. S. POPULATION 


a. The present population of the 
United States is about 
1. 25,000,000 
2. 105,000,000 
8. 170,000,000 
4. 2,400,000,000 

. In the past fifty years the popu- 
lation of the U. S. has 
. increased 
2. decreased 
. remained about the same 

not been determined 

. St tate with largest population is 
1. California 3. Pennsylvania 
2. New York 4. Texas 
The region expected to have 
the greatest net increase in pop- 
ulation by 1975 is the 
1. East 3. South 
2. North 4. West 

. The Federal agency which col- 
lects population figures is the 








HOUSING IN THE U.S. 


THOUSANDS OF NEW NONFARM 
DWELLING UNITS STARTED 
PER MONTH 
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1. Budget Bureau 

2. Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion 

. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 

. Census Bureau 
recent years the nation’s wa 

ter table has been 

1. rising rapidly 

2. dropping rapidly 

3. rising slowly 

4. unchanged 

. Two thirds of our population 

growth by 1975 is expected to 

be in the 

1. Far West 

2. cities 4. rural areas 

h. The Federal Government is 

seeking to help cities meet prob- 

lems connected with population 

growth in all of the following 

ways, except 

1. helping to finance slum clear- 
ance 

2. contributing to the cost of 
finding new homes for peo- 
ple who lived in slums 

. paying for highway construc- 
tion 

. limiting the numbers of peo- 
ple who may move from city 
to suburb 


3. suburbs 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of the follow- 
ing statements, place a “T” if it is 
true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the graph on which to base a con- 
clusion. 


There were 78,000 new 
farm dwelling units started per 
month in the U. S. in 1948. 
The number of new nonfarm 
dwelling units started per month 
in the U. S. increased steadily 
between 1948 and May 1957. 
The reason for the increase in 
the number of nonfarm 
dwelling units started per month 
in the U. S. between 1948 and 
1950 was the 
ability of building materials fol- 
lowing World War II. 

Between 1948 and May 1957 
the number of nonfarm 
dwelling units started per month 
in the U. S. increased by 24,000. 


non- 


new 


increased avail 


new 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Antarctica (Ant.ark’ti.ka ) 
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satellite (sat’é.lit) 

sputnik (spit’nik) 
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Try to Hold 
This Tiger! 


E'S positively the end. I mean Jim- 

my Phillips, the rawboned, reck- 
less redhead from Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, more familiarly known as 
Auburn. 

You won't find a better end any- 
where. Ask Tennessee. The Vols came 
into 1957 rated as one of the top five 
in the nation. Their dream of an un- 
defeated season ended on the first day 
of the And the chief dream- 
destroyer was a _ nightmare named 
Jimmy Phillips. “Big Red” led the 
Auburn Tigers to a tremendous 7-0 up- 
set victory. 

The Tiger end received his nickname 
at Benjamin Russell High School in 
Alex City, Ala. The whole town loved 
the freckle-faced redhead with the long 
gangling arms and huge mitts. A tiger- 
ish tackler and a glue-fingered pass 


season. 


catcher, Jimmy is considered the great- 
est schoolboy end ever developed in 
the Cotton State. 

Funny thing is that he’s still the pig- 
skin pet of Alex City. Wherever Auburn 
plays these days, you'll find a big root- 


ing section from “Big Red’s” home 
town. 

After an outstanding freshman year, 
Jimmy broke into the starting lineup as 
a soph. Broke into, did I say? Exploded 
into is more like it! Almost single- 
handed, he engineered one of the big- 
gest upsets of the season. That was 
Auburn’s 14-12 defeat of fabulous 
Georgia Tech. 

Against the Rambling Wrecks from 
Georgia Tech, Jimmy nabbed five 
passes for 87 yards and set up the win- 
ning touchdown with a_ spectacular 
Willie Mays-like grab over his shoul- 
der. He was promptly voted the na- 
tion’s “Lineman of the Week” and later 
was named “Best Soph End in the 
Nation for 1955” by Collier’s Magazine. 

When 1956 rolled around, the crew- 
cut redhead was a marked man. But 
he didn’t let it worry him. He kept 
blasting those enemy ball-carriers and 
catching everything thrown near him. 
He led the strong Southeastern Confer- 
ence in every important pass-receiving 
detail—catching 23 passes for 383 yards 
and four touchdowns. 

Two of his td’s were the result of 
long runs after nabbing short passes. 


He reeled off 71 yards against Georgia 
on the opening play, and went 67 yards 
for the winning touchdown against 
Florida State. 

As you've probably guessed by now, 
Jimmy is a real speed demon. Though a 
rangy 6-ft. 2-in., weighing 205 pounds, 
he’s the fastest man in school. He’s a 
10-second sprinter on the track team 
and a crack shot-putter besides, finish- 
ing third in the Southeastern Conference 
shot-put championship. 

Having made All-Conference two 
years in a row and being a secend- 
string All-American choice last year, the 
redheaded greyhound with the muscles 
hopes to make the All-American first 
team this season. The way it looks now, 
only an injury or an act of Congress 
can keep him off. 

Besides having his home town solidly 
behind him, Jimmy has the whole 
Auburn band tooting like crazy for him. 
Natch, the head band majorette, Mickey 
Kennedy, is his wife! 

Jimmy’s own All-American team of 
favorites lines up as follows: movies, 
Rock Hudson and Debbie Reynolds; 
music, Patti Page and the Dukes of 
Dixieland; school subject, history; hob- 
by, fishing and other outdoor sports; 
biggest thrill, the 1955 Georgia Tech 
game previously mentioned; and ambi- 
tion, to play pro football. 


Peace-Work 


» Who said that sports can’t promote 
better feeling between countries? May- 
be the pressure-packed spectaculars like 
the Olympics or Davis Cup play (ten- 
nis) fail in this respect. But not the 
little teams that our State Department 
is always sending all over the world. 
They're really doing a job of winning 
friends for Uncle Sam. 

These little teams compete against 
the best athletes of the country they're 
visiting. But the competition is informal 
and relaxed. This permits the sports- 
hungry natives to get closer to our ath- 
letes—to get to know them better and 
study their form and methods. The na- 
tives almost always wind up liking our 
boys and feeling friendlier toward the 
country they represent. 

Take the tiny track team we recently 


sent to Bucharest, Rumania, for exam- 
ple. The Rumanians somehow “went” 
for big, cheerful Parry O’Brien, and 
wildly cheered his victories in the shot- 
put and discus. 

But the big thriJling moment came at 
twilight during the closing ceremony. 
As the tiny American team of three 
whites and three Negroes marched 
down the track, the American flag wav- 
ing proudly above them, a roar erupted 
from the 50,000 throats: “O’Brien! 
O’Brien! SUA! SUA!” (SUA means 
United States.) 

That, friends, is the kind of public 
relations that money can’t buy. How 
else but through sports could you wave 
Old Glory behind the Iron Curtain? 
And how else could you get a Ruma- 
nian crowd to yell “SUA” and a grand 
old name like O’Brien? 


» Wasn't that guy, Lew Burdette, 
GREAT in the World Series? Imagine 
beating a team like the Yankees three 
times in a week! Do you know that Lew 
is only the fifth pitcher in history to 
start, finish, and win three games in the 
World Series? 

Christy Mathewson (Giants) did it 
in 1905 against the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics; Babe Adams, a Pittsburgh rookie, 
turned the trick against Detroit in 1909; 
Jack Coombs, Athletics, tamed the Cubs 
in 1910; and Cleveland’s Stan Cove- 
leskie whipped the Dodgers in 1920. 

Mathewson’s feat was tops; he white- 
washed the A’s all three times! 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





oy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


*“LJOW come you do me like you 
do, do, do?” asks the old song. 
“How come you treat me like you 
do?” A good question, but one that 
doesn’t get asked often enough. Usu- 
ally you go to Mom, or your best 
friend, or Gay Head for the answer, 
when the best answer would come 
from the source of the problem. 
After you've gone with a guy or a 
gal for a while, certain snags are 
bound to crop up. Permanent? In- 
surmountable? Tragic? Hardly, Have 
a heart-to-heart talk and watch the 
problems skitter away. 


Q. I’m 17 and have gone with a 16- 
year-old girl for almost a year. We can 
never date, even go to church, unless 
her 18-year-old sister comes, too. We 
both come from nice families. What 
can.I do? 


A. You must have discussed this situ 
ation with your girl friend Elaine. How 
does she feel about it? Does she simply 
accept her sister's chaperonage as “this 
is the way it is, so this is the way it 
ought to be’? Or does she object, but 
feel that it can’t be helped? Or do the 
two of you deplore together the fact 
that you never can be alone. Find out 
Elaine’s Opinion and start from there. 

If you both agree that this isn’t a 
comfortable dating set-up (and few 
people would call it comfortable), then 
the people to ask are Elaine’s parents. 
You should know them well enough 
after dating their daughter for a year 
to be able to speak to them fairly 
frankly. If you don’t know them well 
enough, then this may be the reason 
for their sending her sister along. 

Parents are very protective of 16- 
year-old daughters, some more than 
others. They want to know that she is 
in safe hands at all times and often feel 
that a 17-year-old boy isn’t the most 
responsible guardian. Elaine’s parents 
have known Elaine's sister for 18 years 
and can be sure she'll watch carefully 
over Elaine. You have to convince them 
you're fully equipped to do the job, 
and since you can't do it by showing 
them, you'll have to try telling them. 

Make complete plans for a big date, 
like the Christmas Prom, and then go 


to Elaine’s folks and ask their permis- 
sion to take her—alone. If necessary, tell 
them where you'll be every minute she’s 
away from home, whom you'll be with, 
and what you'll be doing. If they re- 
fuse,.try politely to find out their rea- 
sons. If you can’t persuade them, you'll 
have to reconsider the present three- 
some arrangement or look around for 
other dates. 


Q. I broke up with my boy friend 
because he started being mean and 
taking me for granted. I’m still crazy 
about him. Should I go back to him and 
see if he acts different? 


A. Would you put your hand on an 
iron to make sure it was really hot after 
you'd burned yourself? Would you pour 
sugar on your hamburger after you'd 
discovered it wasn’t salt? Of course you 
wouldn't, not until you were positive 
the iron had been turned off and the 
sugar bowl had been replaced by a 
salt cellar. And neither would you go 
back into a lion’s cage until you were 
positive the lion had been either taken 
out or tamed. 

Tommy may not be a lion, but he 
certainly isn’t tame. You were right to 
break up with him if he made life miser- 
able for you. You'll be right, too, if you 
don’t go back until you're sure he'll be 
more considerate. Play a waiting game, 
being as pleasant and as nice-to-be-with 
as ever. If he really wants you back, 
he'll start behaving in a way that will 
assure you you won't be hurt again. 

If you think the fault was largely 
yours when you and he got along so 
badly, and you think your efforts can 
right again, by all 
give it another try. Just remember that 
the world is full of boys who don’t take 
girls for granted. Maybe one of them 
is meant for you. 


set things means 


Q. I've been dating a boy who in- 
sists on necking. I like him very much 
but disapprove of over-affection. I’m 
not sure he really likes me, but I'd hate 
very much to lose him. What should 


I do? 


A. If the only way you can be sure 
of not losing Fred is to neck with him 
whenever he wants to, then you can’t 
have very much respect for either him 


A Scholastic Magazines cartoo: 
“We were going steady until he became 
unreasonable about my dating others.” 


or yourself. Why? Because there are 
certain things about yourself that you 
are proud of, certain parts of your per- 
sonality that are yours as an individual 
—your sense of humor, your aptitude 
for math, your generosity, your imag- 
ination. It’s these qualities that make 
you different from any other girl, that 
make you you. It’s these qualities that 
people should judge you by. 

You have other qualities, that 
youre not so proud of. You have a 
short temper, you and 
you're not famous for being neat. When 
people find fault with you, it’s these 
qualities they should find fault with 
because they, too, make you you. 

If Fred judges you by whether you'll 


too, 


waste time, 


neck or not, he’s using a standard he 
could use for any girl. He’s not appre 
ciating you for what you are. If neck 
ing means so much to Fred, let him try 
to find a girl who takes no pride in her 


Meanwhiile stick 


to your principles. Theyre a very im 


individuality. you 


portant part of your individuality. 


Q. My boy friend won't go with me 
any, longer unless we go steady. I like 
him very much but think I'm too young 


to go steady. What should I do? 


A. Rab is 


you ve 


a wonderful boy, the best 
date had. But like 
other boy s. too, and would like to know 
them better than just as people to say 
‘Hi” to in class. You don’t want to date 


evel you 


scads of boys, and you don’t want to 
hurt Rab’s feelings. But somehow he’s 
not content to be one of many, even if 
he is vour favorite. 

Figure it out. If you say no to going 
steady with Rab, and he won't ask you 
out again, then you'll be able to date 
other boys. He'll start dating other girls 
and comparing them to you in his mind 
If theyre more fun, he'll be glad he 
didn’t go steady. If you still beat them 
all, hell ask you out again, steady oi 
not, just for the good fun and pleasuré 
of it. Then if he suggests going steady 
again, you'll have had enough time an 
whether it’s the 
right thing for you to do. You can’t los« 
by saying no now, and both of you can 
gain loads. 


experience to know 





GENERAL ELECTRIC'S ANSWER TO... 


Is college the only higher 
education ? 





George and “Tl” summarize the 
thoughts of thousands of General Elec- 
tric people in the hope that teen-age 
America will choose the most suitablesof 
the several avenues of “‘higher’’ education 
available to them. 


George eased his car to a stop and 
then pulled cautiously into the cross- 
town lane. I like the way he drives, 
especially on a late Friday afternoon 
when several thousand cars are 
pointed homeward. He has control of 
the situation; in fact, George is in 
control of every situation. | think 
that’s one reason he has moved, in his 
twenty years since high school, from 
a drill press to management of a whole 
motor-building operation. Faces at 
the plant always seem to light up 
when George’s name is mentioned. 

“What about the technicians we’ re 
hiring,” | asked George abruptly. 
“What are they? Where do they 
come from?”’ 

“Oh, those fellows with brains in 
their heads and in their hands. Most 
of them are graduates of two-year 
technical institutes or their equiva- 
lent. In these days of manufacturing 


innovation, they're in great demand. 
The simple fact is that technicians are 
the teammates of engineers and scien- 
tists. Industry in general needs from 
two to six for each engineer, accord- 
ing to various estimates. Many be- 
come foremen, service engineers, de- 
signers, and so on.” 


“Apparently you have a good 


opinion of these schools. Many of 


s>? 


them? 

‘About 600, usually with two-year 
courses—the technical institutes, 
junior colleges, community colleges, 
and the extension divisions of uni- 
versities. Courses are briefer than 
those in college, but they emphasize 
the practical principles of science, 
math, and technology. I hear that 
there are more jobs offered their 
graduates than there are graduates.” 

“It’s nice to be wanted,”’ I said 
rather pointlessly. 

George then said exactly what I 
knew he would: “I hope most of 


them start with companies whose 
jobs have built-in self-development 
programs . . . from more math to 
management . . . and bosses that urge 
them to squeeze out time for litera- 
ture and history and language and 
economics and political science. One 
ought to be rounded out, to learn to 
live life to the fullest.” 


He braked the car and we watched 
a scrawny hound lope across the 





ce 


street in front of us. and to 
develop consideration and tolerance 
. . . tO appreciate nature, Einstein, 
and Bach.” 

“How about the boys and girls 
who aren’t technically minded?” 

The speedometer hand crept up to 
twenty-five. ““There’s a better, hap- 
pier job for those, too, if they go on 
to junior colleges, business schools, 
nursing schools, and the like.” 


“I’m glad you considered the girls,”’ 
I said. “I know one high school grad- 
uate at the plant who’s doing math for 
engineers and taking a company 
course so she will know how to feed 
information into an electronic com- 
puter. Sounds like fun.” 

‘And the girls with a commercial 
bent. Think of all our really wonder- 
ful business schools. My secretary 
comes from one of them. Her person- 
nel data sheet shows accounting, busi- 
ness law, merchandising, and office 
housekeeping.” George — grinned. 
“‘When I’m on vacation she runs the 
business for me. Hope the company 
doesn’t find out she can do my job.” 

“Does she continue the learning 
process?” 

“Yep. She’s in a group at the YW 
that studies letter, short-story, and 
article writing. They have a professor 
from the college. And next Tuesday 
evening I’m to address some 200 Y 
and YW boys and girls on you know 
what.” 

We had arrived home. 

“See you in the morning,” I said 
to George. 

“Sure thing. I’m no writer like 
you, but there’s a short piece | want 
to try on you—the last part of what 
I will tell the boys and girls next 
Tuesday.” 

So Saturday morning found both 
George and me in our adjoining 
yards, raking, digging bulbs, and 
hosing off our cars. About half way 
through the morning, George called 
me over. 

“Now about that piece of writing 
I want you to hear.” 


George opened a briefcase which 
had been lying on the back steps and 
pulled out a neatly typed manuscript. 
I remarked that I thought his audi- 
ence would be more impressed if he 
just spoke to them, instead of reading 
an essay. 

“But I'll just speak to them. 
Haven't you heard that the good 
speaker first writes out what he’s to 
say, so he'll keep on the right track? 
These young people are important; | 
want to build some fires under them. 
It’s just the conclusion I want to try 
on you. I’ve rewritten this six times.” 

George laid his manuscript on his 
car’s right fender, and I leaned across 
from him, with my elbows on the 
opposite fender. 

“TI have just told them to go to 
college if they can, but if they can’t, 
for a host of reasons, to consider the 
short-term institutes, colleges, and 
training programs. Here goes for the 
final part. Ready?” 

“Shoot.” 

“Time was,” George read, “when 
many young men could look forward 
to plowing the same fields or selling 
over the same counters or manipulat- 
ing the same machines pretty much in 
the way their fathers did. And young 
women saw looming up before their 
eyes a mountain of carpets to beat, a 
high mountain of dishes to wash, a 
pond-full of clothes to scrub. For both 
men and women the rocking chair was 
invented—~a device to be used mainly 
in the darkening evenings before nine 
o'clock bedtime. In effect, it was a 
lulling device, to induce mind and 
muscle relaxation, and we can think 
of it as a symbol of the ‘good old 
days.’ Oh, there was plenty of great- 
ness in those days, for in our country 
there have always been some with 
the itch to succeed. 

“But in these good new days the 
itch has become a contagious scratch. 
We—all of us—scurry about like 
ants on a hot stove. We expend as 
much energy, of course, as the old- 
time housewife beating a rug. The 
difference is that we get excited over 
what we are doing. There are few 
worn ruts. Why, in my company, out 
in Detroit, they’re making diamonds. 
Nobody had dreamed of this business 
three years ago. New things take a 
lot of doing and even a lot of daring, 
and of course a lot of studying. 

“In my grandfather’s village of 500 
people there were only four men 


no women—who had experienced 
higher learning; two preached, one 
taught, and one doctored the sick. In 
any city or village today—well, | 
don’t have to tell you. 

“Many of you think you are going 
to college. But say seven out of ten 
of you won't, for some reason or an- 
other; that’s the average in America. 
Maybe it’s the matter of a few thou- 
sand dollars. Can you save one or 
two thousand and send yourself to a 
technical institute, a school of nurs- 
ing, a junior college, a business 
school? Even six months could give 
you a lift up the success ladder. 


“Or perhaps in high school you let 
math, English, or physics throw you 
for a loss, so you haven't the require- 
ments for the institute or training 
school or college you would like to 
attend. From where | stand you don’t 
look very old. There’s time for night 
school, night college, and even at 
both the Y’s there are plenty of 
courses. | know from experience 
for | did not go to college—that it’s 
more fun than pain to try to catch up 
with the college graduates, and even 
to pass them. 

“Keeping on with one’s studies is 
a must these days. Burt it should be 
the most pleasant ‘must’ we en- 
counter, for it brings the thrill of 
packing away knowledge. It gives 
one the satisfaction that sticks to the 
ribs, like a good meal.”’ 

George stopped reading. I hadn't 
noticed, but the mailman and George’ s 
wife were standing within earshot. 
They began to applaud, and I joined 
them. 
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Big Moment 
(Continued from page 18) 


“I don’t care if they're disgusting,” 
my father would say. 

That was how the routines went. 

Sooner or later it had to get on the 
stage. Thursday nights at Keith’s were 
amateur nights, and one day my father 
announced that Harvey and Leon were 
scheduled to go on that Thursday at 
Keith's, right behind a unicyclist. No 
audition. 

We all went, my mother and myself 
ind my grandfather. My grandfather 
had never seen one of the practice 
routines at home, not so much because 
he disliked vaudeville as because he 
dreaded being home when Uncle Leon 
was home. One time he gave Uncle 
Leon a flat ultimatum: Either sell the 
saxophone or go live at the Y. 


So WE were in the audience at 
Keith’s. The guy on the unicycle was 
pretty good. Once he skidded and 
nearly fell off, and went through a lot 
of business to make it look as if it had 
been part of the act, but nobody 


laughed. 
Then he went off and we all clapped, 
and the M.C. came hurtling out in his 


tuxedo. “And now,” he cried, “that 
bright new team of a hundred laughs 
—Harvey and Leon!” 

It was just like being in the dining 
room at home, except this time they 
wore identical brown suits. They came 
racing out, stopped in front of each 
other, and then took the three-quarters 
stance you take when you are talking 
to somebody on the stage and facing 
the audience at the same time. 

My father punched my Uncle Leon 
three times and cried, “Hello, Pale- 
face!” 

Uncle Leon opened his mouth to 
cry, “Paleface?” in return. But nothing 
came out. His mouth was working 
valiantly, but his eyes were fixed on the 
audience in the winking darkness, and 
he was terrified. 

My father socked Uncle Leon again. 
Desperately. “I said, Hello, Paleface!” 

Nothing. My Uncle Leon looked like 
a petrified fish. The audience held its 
breath. 

Then, all at once, I heard somebody 
begin to laugh. It was my grandfather. 
The laughs started slowly and then 
began building up. He bent over and 
shook. Somebody behind him took it 
up. The next thing, the whole joint 
was collapsing with mirth. 

Up on the stage, my father had only 
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a dim idea of what was happening. 
He kept socking my Uncle Leon. 

Sock. “Hello, Paleface!” Sock sock 
sock. “Hello, Paleface!” Sock. “Hello, 
Paleface!” Every time it got funnier. 

Finally, after three or four minutes 
of this, the orchestra leader caught my 
father’s frantic eyes. He struck two 
brassy chords, and my father took a 
deep bow. The audience clapped very 
hard. Uncle Leon still stood there. My 
father grabbed him and towed him off. 

We met them at the stage door 
directly afterward. My Uncle Leon was 
rubbing his arm glassily, and my father 
looked ready to commit fratricide. 

“I never laughed so much in all my 
days,” Grandfather said, and gave 
Uncle Leon a hug. 

“Let’s get out of here,” my father 
said. “Where’s a cab?” 

Nobody said anything in the cab 
going home, until we were almost 
there. Then my father spoke, looking 
straight ahead. 

“Leon, I will never forgive you for 
this. I don’t want to talk to you any 
more. Between us, vaudeville is dead.” 

Uncle Leon bowed his head. 

Ten minutes after we got home, the 
phone rang. My father answered, and 
when he hung up he looked more 
savage than ever. We were all in the 
room, but he talked to nobody in par- 
ticular. 

“It was the manager at Keith’s,” he 
said softly, looking at the ceiling. “We 
won third prize. Fifteen dollars. If we'd 
stayed to take a bow with the othe 
acts, he thinks we would have won first 
prize.” His eyes glazed over. “I'm going 
to bed.” 


Tue next day he came home late 
from the office, with folded advertising 
proofs tucked under his arm. Usually 
he showed the proofs around, but this 
time he stuck them in the desk drawer. 

“Here,” he said, reaching in his 
pocket and turning to Uncle Leon. “I 
brought you something.” 

It was three new reeds for Uncle 
Leon’s saxophone. 

The ad was in the papers the fol- 
lowing Monday. It was spread over a 
full page, but all it gave was the firm’s 
name and the addresses of the different 
branch stores, like always. Then it said, 
in a big black heading: 

“STAGE FRIGHT SALE.” 

Underneath, the copy ran: 

“We were going to describe these 
articles in all the customary glowing 
terms. At last minute, we forgot our 
lines. You'll have to come and see for 
yourself.” 

The rest of the page was just pic- 
tures of different pieces of furniture. 

It was a good sale, one of the best 
Father ever had. 






















































“i iATops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. 


Mi Good. 

“Save your money. 

MIA“ ESCAPADE IN JAPAN (Uni- 
versal. Produced and directed by 
Arthur Lubin.) 


. . s | 
Combining topnotch entertainment pai 


with a stirring theme of international 
good will, this film tells the story of a 
boy (delightfully played by Jon Provost) 
who is being flown from Manila to 
Tokyo where his diplomat father is now 
stationed. While the boy’s mother and 
father (Teresa Wright and Cameron 
Mitchell) are anxiously awaiting him, his 
plane is downed at sea. Jon is rescued 
by a fishing boat on which a Japanese 
couple and their son earn the family’s 





living. When they get to shore, the | 


Japanese mother and father notify the 
police immediately, but their son (Roger 
Nakagawa), who has become very 
friendly with Jon, misunderstands and 
thinks the police are coming to arrest 
Jon, so the two boys run away. 

Their adventures as they hitch-hike 
across Japan, by foot, truck and train, 
are packed with fun and excitement. 
Thinking they are headed for Tokyo, 
they go in the opposite direction; and 
in Kyoto they stop to take in the sights: 
the temples and shrines and much more. 
Of course, the elders finally catch up 
with the kids—on top of a five-story 
pagoda in Nara! Escapade in Japan is 
beautifully photographed in Techni- 
color and Technirama. Here’s a won- 
derful way to see and enjoy a foreign 
country. 


MM ACROSS THE BRIDGE (Rank. Pro- 
duced by John Stafford. Directed by 
Ken Annakin.) 


Rod Steiger turns in an impressive 
performance in this unusual film based 
on a Graham Greene story. He plays an 
international crook, trying to get from 
New York to Mexico where he has quite 
a fortune stored away. The crook steals 
a passport from a Mexican who looks 
remarkably like him and throws the 
man from the train. Thus he gets not 
only the man’s passport, but also the 
man’s dog and the man’s past—the man 
turns out to be a political assassin with 
a reward offered for his capture. Across 
the Bridge is a fascinating character 
study of a ruthless financier, a bully 
who thinks that money can buy any- 
thing. At the end his only friend is the 
man’s dog, the dog that finally proves 
his undoing. 

—Puitir T. Harntunc 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi“ iTops, don’t miss. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); 


“wvYrrTime Limit (D); The Tin Star 
(W); A Man Escaped (D); The Spanish 
Gardener (D); Around the World in 80 
Days (D); The Ten Commandments (D); 
The Pajama Game (M); Abandon Ship! 
(D); Dino (D) 

i“ Operation Mad Ball (C); Slim Carter 
(D); Search for Paradise (Y); The Story 
of Mankind (D); The Baby and the Bat- 


iA“ '\“ Good. 


Documentary—(Y) ; 


i Fair. 


Animated Cartoon A); 


Save your money. 
Western Ww) 


tleship (C); Perri (Y); Man of a Thousand 
Faces (D); That Night (D). 
’vThe Helen Morgan Story 
Land Unknown (D). 
“Jet Pilot (D); The Devil’s Hairpin (D) 
NOTE: Warner Bros. announced that 
No Sleep Till Dawn (4H), starring 
Natalie Wood and Karl Malden, is now 
titled Bombers B-52.—P. T. H. 


(D); The 
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He's warming up a cold snap! 


When the weather turns cold sud- 
denly, your furnace and hot water 
heater run harder and longer. The 
same thing happens all over town — 
and perhaps over several states. 


This means a sudden increased 
need for gas and electricity, and the 
utility companies have to supply it 
immediately. 

The gas company man shown 
above is “warming up” a cold snap 
for several big utility companies. 

The meters in front of him show 


how much gas is flowing through 
pipes even hundreds of miles away. 


Special circuits—called telemetering 
channels—provided by the Bell Tele- 
phone System bring him this infor- 
mation. By turning dials he can send 
more gas to the cold areas where 
there is greater demand. 


Helping your utility companies 
make sure you have warmth and 
light when you need them is just 
one of the ways the Bell Telephone 
System serves your family and your 
community. 


Working together to bring people together 
) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















Many of today’s topflight professional artists first 
got their start through participation in Scholastic 
Magazines Art Awards. If you like to paint, draw, 
design, take photographs, or work in crafts, you too 
can build toward a rewarding career in art. 

The schools and colleges listed below offer one or 
more tuition scholarships to seniors who show out- 
standing creative ability. In addition, Scholastic Art 
Awards offers to talented students in grades 7 through 
12 hundreds of other awards—Gold Achievement 
Keys, Hallmark Honor Prizes, Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography awards, and $18,000 in honoraria. 


Akron Art Institute School of Design 

American Academy of Art, Chicago 

Arizona State College, Tempe (2 four-year scholarships) 

Art Academy of Cincinnati (2 scholarships) 

Art Career School, New York 

Art School of the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis (2 
scholarships) 

Art School of the Society of Arts and Crafts, Detroit 

Art Students League of New York 

Atlanta Art Institute 

Bradley University, Peoria 

Burnley School of Professional Art, Seattle 

California College of Arts & Crafts, Oakland (5 scholarships, 1 
full-tuition and 4 half-tuition) 

California School of Fine Arts, San Francisco 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, College of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh 
(2 scholarships) 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 

Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles 

Cleveland Institute of Art (2 scholarships) 

Colorado State College, Greeley (Colorado residents only) 

Columbus Art School (3 scholarships) 

Famous Artists Schools, Westport, Conn. 

Fort Wayne Art School 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 

Hartford Art School 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 

Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. (Pennsylvania resi- 
dents only) 

Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore 

Meinzinger Art School, Detroit 

Memphis Academy of Arts (2 scholarships) 

Milwaukee-Downer College (4-year scholarship) 

Minneapolis School of Art 

Modern School of Fashion and Design, Boston 

Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry, Philadelphia (2 
scholarships) 

Museum Art School, Portland, Ore. 

National Art Academy, Washington, D. C. 

New England School of Art, Boston 

New York Phoenix School of Design 


If you have talent — you can 


WIN AN ART SCHOLARSHIP 
or Many Other Awards in the 





THESE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ARE OFFERING SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE 
1957-58 SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ART AWARDS 








All this, plus opportunities to show your best work 
in special regional exhibitions. And the “best of the 
best” will have a month-long show at the National 
High School Art Exhibition to be held during June 


1958 at three simultaneous locations in New York 
City. 

Get the details today. Ask your art instructor, or 
write to 
Scholastic Magazines Art Awards, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. for your 1958 Rules 


Book. 


To enter, you must know the rules. 


New York School of Interior Design 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Museum School of Art 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (2 scholarships) 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence (2 scholarships) 

Ringling School of Art, Sarasota, Fla. 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Dept. of Art & Design 

Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design, San Francisco (2 scholarships) 

San Antonio Art Institute 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago (3 scholarships) 

School of Dayton Art Institute 

School of Fine & Applied Art, Portland, Maine 

School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (2 scholarships, 1 out- 
side New England) 

School of Visual Arts, New York (2 three-year scholarships) 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. (for women) 

Silvermine Guild School of Art, New Canaan, Conn. (2 scholar- 
ships) 

Stetson University, Deland, Fia. 

Syracuse University School of Art (2 two-year scholarships) 

Texas Academy of Art, Houston (Texas residents only) 

Texas Western College, El Paso (2 scholarships for women) 

Traphagen School of Fashi New York 

Trenton Junior College (Two-year scholarship) 

Tyler School of Fine Arts of Temple University, Philadelphia 

University of Alabama, University (2 four-year scholarships, 
1 for Alabama student, 1 for out-of-state student) 

University of Georgia, Athens 

University of Louisville, Allen R. Hite Art Institute 

University of Miami, Coral Gables 

University of Tulsa 

Vesper George School of Art, Boston 


Special Scholarship Offers 

The “American Artist”? Magazine National Scholarship—a 
grant of $500 to the scholarship candidate showing a com- 
bination of outstanding creative ability and high academic 
standing. 

Famous Artists Schools Home-Study Scholarships—courses in 
commercial art and illustration for a candidate from each 
sponsored region. 



























Food for Thought 


By Nona Belle Baker, Pleasanton (Texas) High School 
*Starred words refer to food 
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Students are invited to 
submit oes crossword 


in Scholastic Magazines. 





























Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answer filled in, 
and stat t by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
rode. Address Puzzle 













































































ditor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36,N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 











Via 






































. Cold dishes of green vegetables, 
. Athletes eat lots of these. 
. Children’s game. 
. Song by Jerome Kern, “Long 
and Far Away.” 
Homonym for “beet.” 
. Dial of a watch, 
. Famous Italian conductor who died 
recently (initials). 
20. Popeye’s favorite food. 
2. Electrical Engineer (abbr.). 
23. Allow. 
. Coax. 
Cattle graze in this. 
. Most schools have a 
 pliern a cares 
Food from cows. 
. Song, “_________ Is This Thing Called 
Love?” 
. By counting tree rings, 
learn a tree’s approximate 
36. They go well with ham. 
. Old witch. 
. Dogpatch hero who likes pork chops, 
Lil = 
Grain used for breakfast cereal. 
. Julius Caesar’s last words, “____ 
tu, Brute?” 
. Attracts. 
. The Coyote State is 
kota (abbr.). 
. Doctors and lawyers charge this. 
. Perceive. 
*50. This food grows in pods. 
52. There are three of these in a yard, 
“55. Bell-shaped fruit. 
*56, Chinese beverage 
British. 
Vegetarians do not eat this. 


football — or 


you can 


Da- 


favored by the 


*57, 








. Famous blind pianist (initials). 
. A scientist works here (abbr.). 
. Cheese improves as it does this. 
3. All considered one by one. 


. mera. 


A boxer who puts his opponent 
down for the count scores a ————___ 


(abbr.). 


. Popular seasoning. 
3. Quick to learn. 
. Worn with a suit. 
5. Free alongside ship (abbr.). 


In tennis, a serve that is not returned. 


. Top of a mountain. 


A golf ball is placed on this. 


. Short sleep. 
2. Snakelike fish. 
24. Tantalum (chemical symbol). 


3. Large 


*29. 
30. 
$1. 


ac 
32. 


33. 


35. 
37. 
88. 
39. 


4l. 
*42. 
45. 
46. 
50. 
51. 
53. 


54. 


island south of Connecticut 
(abbr.). 

You eat at this. 

Prophets. 

Make sharp. 

Article of clothing worn 
Redheaded TV and radio 
(initials ). 

African antelope. 

A green light means this. 
Liquid that makes cars go. 
In driving, an eight-sided sign means 
this. 

English country festivals, 

Place where oysters are found. 

At a great distance. 

Appear. 

Protestant Episcopal (abbr. ). 

Each (abbr.). 

Movie star, 
(initials ). 
Steward Apprentice (abbr. ). 


head. 
star 


on 


Horton 





It 


st 








Prize-Winning Photo by John 
Ahlhauser of the Milwaukee 
Journal with a Pacemaker 
Graphic 45 and Stroboflash, 


EARNS MORE MONEY 


thon 


ANY OTHER CAMERA! 


More people earn their living with the Pace- 
maker Graphic than with any other camera, 


s many users—the news, industrial, pro- 


fessional, and free-lance photographers — all 
bear testimony to its proven performance and 


eady reliability. Here are the main reasons 


for its world-wide acceptance: 


Graphic Rangefinder with built-in Rangelite 
Shutter speeds to 1/1000 second in Speed 
Graphic 

Interchangeable lenses 

Large 4” x 5” negative for superb 
enlargements 

Rising, shifting, tilting front 

Double extension bellows for extreme 
close-ups 

Graflok Back for interchangeably using sheet 
film, film packs, glass plates, #120 roll film, 
or Polaroid film in Graphic Polaroid Back. 


70th Anniversary—1887-1957 


| 
| Ke | 
pera | 


eee a 


Grafiex, Inc., Dept. $C-8 
154 Clarissa St. 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please send me free folders on the Pace- 
maker Graphic, Stroboflash, and “How 
to Make Money with a Graflex Camera.” 


ADDRESS........ 
ciry..... 


We ee ee ee ee ee ee 





After High Schoel, 


Wwies 


School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 


Shorthand’s EASIER. 
__with the ABC's 





WHAT will you do when you finish 
high school? Will you go to a profes- 
sional school which gives you training 
to become an artist, a secretary, or some 
other professional worker? Do you plan 
to go to a college or university? Or do 
you plan to take some form of on-the- 
job training that industry offers many 
able young workers? 

Send your inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 








Symbols are fine if you have lots of time. But be 
cause SPEEDWRITING shorthand 

the simple 

Se ae ee oo © Go Se, You'll 
be demand, because employers everywhere 
pP. SPEEDWRITING’s accuracy — dependa- 
bility. There are 450 SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
schools. Consult your phone book. 


SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., Inc. - 55 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








BEAUTY CULTURE 





THE ARTS 








S*udents 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


Beauty Culture offers you more 

tunities for personal and financial "tas. 

pendence than almest any other profession 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
Lem Dept. 9S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. 





CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC 
PAINTING « DESIGN + SCULPTURE 
Catalog: 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


cn 





MEDICAL LABORATORY 




















REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 
« medical technician. Courses 

= 12 mos. in clinical a ° 

pay oa Streennanes. © .D. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education; 
B.F.A. in Advertising Design, 
—_> rtd & Illustration, 
d Interior Design. 
Bachelor of Industrial Design. 
M.S. in ucation 
and Master of Industrial Design. 
Di of , Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

















Good-paying jobs open as reserva- 
tlonist, ticket agent, typist, teletype 
operator, 
FREE TRAVEL! WONDERFUL 
FUTURE! POSSIBLE AIRLINE 
HOSTESS J08 LATER! 
Short, intensive resident training 
in licensed school fits you for 
splendid position. 
FREE NATION-WIDE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE! 
Write for facts—ne obligation 
(Please print legibly) 
HUMBOLDT INSTITUTE 235 Humboldt Bidg. 
734 E. Lake St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ToT ii 
NAME. 
ADDRESS 


Se SSeS Sete eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Institute of Art 


proressionat! catalogue 


TRAINI 
ome | T1141 EAST BLVD, 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 








TEACHING 














MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and prima rades 
e 4-yeer accredit wd. college pre- 
= combines liberal arts 
and prefessional education. 
® Gredvates qualify fer WN. Y. 
State Certificate. 
© B.S. Degree in Educetion. 
Write er phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Bex R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegen 5-0830 











York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 
no answers by personal letter. 

Here are some of the questions that 
have come in recently. 


Q. I would like to know more about 
working in an office and in a library.— 
A. S., Alderwood Manor, Wash. 


A. Talk to your local librarian about 
library work. You might even get a 
part-time job to see how you like the 
work. Then consult the 1957 edition 
of the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
Bulletin No. 1215, published by the 
U. S. Department of Labor. This book 
contains the latest information on more 
than 500 job fields. Your librarian can 
get it by sending $4 to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C, 


Q. I'd like to go to the new United 
States Air Force Academy. How can I 
apply for admission?—T. B., Detroit, 
Mich. 


A. Most cadets at the Air Force 
Academy receive their appointments by 
applying to their local congressmen. 
Each congressman can nominate ten 
men from his district. Applicants must 
pass physical tests and examinations on 
their school work in order to qualify. 
The highest-ranking candidates from 
each state are accepted. 


Q. Could you give me some informa- 
tion on fashion designing as a career? 
I plan to study at a New York school 
of fashion design and become a buyer 
for a fashion store. After saving money, 
I hope to open my own exclusive gown 
shop.—P. B., Rochester, N. Y. 


A. Write to Parsons School of Design 
in New York City and to Pratt Institute 
in Brooklyn for information. This is a 
crowded field and applicants must have 
talent. Good luck! 





> There’s an old saying that every co- 
median wants to play Hamlet. In other 
words, everyone wants to do something 
different. And Tommy Sands is no ex- 
ception to this little rule. On the Zane 
Grey Theater, tonight, Nov. 8, singer 
Tommy Sands will portray a rough, 
tough cowboy in a story called “The 
Promise.” An incident during rehearsals, 
however, showed that Tommy’s heart 
is still with his music. Actor-producer 
Dick Powell asked Tommy to go to the 
prop room and get a .45. Tommy trotted 
off and returned with a 45 rpm record 
player, not a .45 revolver! See Tommy 
on CBS-TV tonight. 

Dean Martin takes over as host on 


the Club Oasis show, Saturday, Nov.” 


9. on NBC-TV. Dean alternates with 
Polly Bergen’s show. Originally, Dean 
was to have this show every other week, 
in addition to his big, hour-long shows 
he does from time to time, but he found 
the schedule too stiff to maintain. Club 
Oasis features several alternating stars. 
> Wide, Wide World, Sunday, Nov. 10, 
will cover a subject that just goes to 
show you how time flies. The program 
is titled “The First Ten Years of TV.” 
Many of you are old enough to remem- 
ber when TV first came into your home, 
but there are many of you who, no 
doubt, can’t remember a time when 
there was no TV at all. This NBC-TV 
show will features films of some of the 
earliest programs, plus other highlights 
in television’s short, but colorful, his- 
tory. Over on CBS-TV, The Seven Live- 
ly Arts takes up literature this Sunday. 
The program will handle some stories 
written by Ernest Hemingway when he 
was a young man. They are called “The 
Nick Adams Stories” and involve epi- 
sodes in the life of a fictional character 
named Nick Adams. Four of these stories 


will be dramatized and there'll be a 
special musical score by the American 
composer Aaron Copland to round out 
this enjoyable program. 
>» On Monday, Nov. 11, the NBC-TV 
series Suspicion will feature a gripping 
story called “Heartbeat.” The master 
of suspense, Alfred Hitchcock, prod- 
uced and directed the show. Most of 
the film was shot on location in fabu- 
lous Coney Island, New York. David 
Wayne is the star and he'll never forget 
working on this production. The script 
called for David to eat a hot dog in 
Nathan’s, a famous Coney Island restau- 
rant. The scene was shot over and over 
again until it was just right. But before 
it was over, David Wayne had eaten 
18 hot dogs. With mustard. 
> The eagerly-awaited Lowell Thomas 
series begins over CBS-TV on Tuesday, 
Nov. 12. The title is a mouthful: High 
Adventure with Lowell Thomas. The 
series will take you to the most unu- 
sual places on the face of the earth, 
each show examining a different locale, 
each locale more exotic than the one 
before. This week you'll see films taken 
in headhunter country, the secret is- 
land of New Guinea in the far-off East 
Indies. 
> Another comedian who wants to play 
Hamlet is Bert Lahr, a man with many 
hilarious years of experience in vaude- 
ville and the legitimate stage. This 
Wednesday, Nov. 13, he will star on 
NBC-TV’s Kraft Television Theater in 
a play called “The Big Heist.” Bert 
will portray one of two small-time, 
dull-witted hoodlums who plan the big- 
gest robbery in the world. Even though 
it’s a comedy, Bert will get a chance to 
show off his acting ability to a coast- 
to-coast audience. 
> If youre a country and western 
music fan, you probably know all about 
Grand Ole Opry, the famous show 
from Nashville, Tenn. And if you know 
that show, you probably know the 
funny gal named Minnie Pearl. Well, 
cousin Minnie moves into the big time 
this Thursday, Nov. 14, when she’s the 
guest star on NBC-TV’s The Ford 
Show, with Tennessee Ernie Ford. 
—Dick KLenyER 


A tip of the hat to these songbirds, each of whom has her own TV show. 


Patrice (ABC) 


(CBS) 


Rosemary (NBC) Dinah (NBC) 


ok Wouds 
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Popular 


All About Carole (Capitol). This is 
the first album by Carole Simpson, a 
talented vocalist-pianist who has per- 
formed on some of the top TV shows 
in the country. The vocals by Miss 
Simpson on 12 choice melodies vary 
nicely in tempo and mood. Selections 
include a Jerome Kern rarity, Sure 
Thing, I'll Be Around, You Make Me 
Feel So Young, and Everytime. 

While My Lady Sleeps (RCA Victor). 
Here’s mood music that successfully 
creates the appropriate setting and 
background for easy listening. Pianist 
Phineas Newborn, Jr., wends in and 
out of a beautiful string background, 
provided by the Dennis Farnon Orches- 
tra, and plays with good taste and con 
trol. Choice tunes in this package in- 
clude Don’t You Know I Care, and If 
I Should Lose You. 


Semi-Classical 


D’Artega Conducts Pop Concerts in 
Carnegie Hall (Design). For those who 
are building a record library on a budg- 
et and want a wide variety of excellent 
and semi-classical 
one disk, this answers the need. Headed 
by Rhapsody in Blue and an abridged 
version of Grieg’s Concerto, as well as 
several other light pieces, the album 
presents a versatile program. Piano solo- 
ist is Rose Linda. Reproduction is ex- 
cellent. 


classical music on 


Country & Western 


Foggy Mountain Jamboree (Colum 
bia). Lester Flatt and Earl Scruggs do 
12 songs, instrumentals and _ vocals, 
ranging from folk-flavored material to 
country ballads and blues, including 
Flint Hill Special, Jimmie Brown, and 
Randy Lynn Rag. Good musica] fare 
for those who like music of the hill 
country. 


Religious 


Great Stories from the Bible (Word) 
Transcribed Bible passages are effective 
ly presented here by Reverend Wendel]! 
Loveless with occasional explanations 
and direct comments to the listener. 
Herman Voss provides the organ back- 
ground and interlude music. Stories in 
clude The Slave Boy Who Became a 
Prince (Moses), and The Man Who 
Was Swallowed by a Fish (Jonah). 


Ant STon: 
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‘Walden ReGotts 
Granary 


Are A ‘MUST’ For Me!” 





says Jon Guagy 
Well-Known American Artist 
@ “They erase cleaner . . . instantly, and 


they are more dependable than any 
other erasers I've ever used.” 


For Each Specific 
DRAWING e WRITING e TYPING 
job, there’s a Weldon Roberts 

LABOR-SAVER ERASER 
Weldon Roberts world-wide eraser leader- 
ship is the result of Four Generations of 
Quality Manufacture. 
@ See—and buy—Weldon Roberts Erasers at 
your stationer’s. 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER ¢ 


365 Sixth Avenue, Newark 7, N. 
World’s Foremost Eraser PDX 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates America’s Most 
and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME | CARDS 
Ne financial — —— 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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Beautiful 

























By TONY SIMON 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


THE U. S. WILL ISSUE a com- 
memorative in 1958 honoring the 100th 
year since the birth of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. First day of sale prob- 
ably will be on October 27 in New 
York City. Theodore Rossow was 
born there on October 1858, He 
died in 1919. 


ON NOVEMBER 17 the Panama 
Canal Zone will issue a 3¢ commemora- 
tive to mark the 75th anniversary of 
Gorgas Hospital at Ancon. Originally 
called Ancon Hospital, its name was 
changed in honor of William C. Gorgas. 
He was a U. S. Army surgeon general 
in the Canal Zone during the early 
1900’s. Dr. Gorgas helped conquer 
yellow fever and malaria in the Canal 
Zone, thus making possible construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. The Canal 
Zone is the only U. S. territory which 
issues its own stamps. 


THERE’S STILL TIME to join the 
U. N. Stamp Clubs (UNSC) conducted 
by Scholastic Magazines. During 1957- 
58 each member receives two mint 
U. N. stamps as a gift. The stamps 





Read This First 








__ STAMPS 


WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com- 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, etc. Free with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States I 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete. 


Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 
Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for pestage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 
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tisement athens “oe etn 2 the 
Cegrent enations Soars to any free , or 
pay for in advance, a selection 
stamps wn as “approvals.” Each of these * 
i stamps has @ price slearly marked. it — 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
Se ee eer er mn gg he hg 
on upper corner the envelope 
intend to buy any of the “approval” 
romptl being careful 
the upper left-hand 
envelope in which you return the 
. f you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
ov should ask y= parents’ advice before - 
Ce feo cian f any reader feels that a stamp 
advertises on this page has not lived 
terms as advertised, the reader should 
to the advertiser about it. My at least two 
for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
i to the Executive Editor of Serta Magoa- 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS !! 
—}» Buy these 20 siamp issues (Reg. $2.95) for 
Austria Sehubert Compl. it. 








One lot of better-grade hi 
with the Scott Standard 








ne recom 


AND FOR ONLY 1c MORE YOU GET: 
igh valves & pictorials on 
sauce value of over $4, 


STAMPEX CO., BOX 47-ESC, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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2. Germany Flower Issue 12. 
. Montenegro Classic Compl. 13. Czech Motoreycle 
ri Liberia Olymple Set Compl. 14. Remania Phantom oa Nsomol 
5. Bolivia Airpost issue 15. Set of Se-Tenant 
6. Searce Spain Color Error 16. Sehumann Music 
7. Set of 5 Dresden Paintings 17. Jugo. Patriots 6 Vals. Compl. 
8. Germany Human Rights 18. Stamp Day Issue plete 
9. Romania Bicycle Set } --4 Gi a : "leew noe ’ s3 cae 
an ning Issue spec 
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The U. S. will issue this wildlife 
stamp on November 22 at Corpus 
Christi, Tex., and New York City. 


come in a plastic wallet along with 
your membership card. You'll also get 
a six-issue subscription to the UNSC 
four-page news bulletin—and lots more. 
For an application form, write to: 
U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


NORWAY IS ISSUING a stamp pic- 
turing her new king, Olav V. This isn’t 
the first stamp bearing his portrait. He 
appeared on a set of charity stamps in 
1946. His father, the late Haakon VII, 
is pictured on 40 Norwegian stamps. 


FIRST-DAY COVER FANS are in- 
vited to order their U. S. or U. N. 
covers from the UNSC outlet. You'll 
automatically receive covers directly 
from U. S. first-day cities, or from the 
U, N. whenever a new commemorative 
is released. For information write to: 
F.U.N. Cover Service, Box 34, White- 
stone 57, N. Y. 


BRAZIL HAS ISSUED a stamp 
honoring her 545 soldiers who are 
serving in UNEF, the U. N. Emergency 
Force. It was formed last November 
soon after fighting broke out in Egypt. 
Today, UNEF troops—5,400 men from 
nine nations—patrol Egypt’s Suez area 
to prevent outbreaks between Egyptian 
and Israeli troops. 


NEARLY 10,000 STAMPS have 
been issued to date picturing boats or 
ships—from canoes to battleships. All 
are listed by countries in a new 60-page 
booklet. For information write to: 
American Topical Association, 1602 
West Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Positive—or Negative? 

In an exclusive photography studio, 

a society matron was looking at the 

new picture she'd had taken. “Why, 

that picture’s an outrage!” she stormed. 

“Now I ask you, does it look like me?” 

The photographer, flustered only for 

a moment, quickly regained his com- 

posure. “Madam,” he said, bowing 

slightly, “the answer is in the nega- 
tive.” 

The International Teamster 


Secondhand 


A fussy customer was shown some 
puppies in a pet shop. 

“No, I must have an older dog,” he 
said. When the proprietor trotted out 
older dogs for his inspection, he ob- 
jected, “They’re all too expensive.” 

“Then, sir, if I may suggest,” the 
owner said haughtily, “perhaps you 
should look up a used cur dealer.” 


Coronet 


Tall Tale 


A little boy who went to the ballet 
for the first time with his mother 
watched intently for several minutes 
as the girls danced around on their 
toes. His patience finally exhausted, he 
asked: “Why don’t they just get taller 
girls?” 

McCall Spirit 


Button, Button 


In Coffeyville, Kan., Wendell Will- 
kie’s first job was teaching school. One 
day he hit upon a novel way to make 
the basic doctrines of the Declaration 
of Independence clear to his students. 

“I'm giving each of you three com- 
mon, everyday buttons,” he told them. 
“Imagine that the first represents Life, 
the second Liberty, and the third the 
Pursuit of Happiness. Tomorrow I’m 
going to ask you to produce the buftons 
and tell me what they stand for.” 

The next day, one lad sadly reported 
that one of his buttons was missing. 
“Here’s Life and here’s Liberty,” he 
said, “but Ma sewed the Pursuit of 


Happiness on my pants. 
Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Spellbound 


An embryonic tycoon rushed in from 
the back yard and asked his mother 
how to spell “guaranteed.” Later, when 
she came outside, she found painted 
on the garage door: 

Kites for Sale 


Guaranteed if flyed rite. 
Ceronet 


What Size? 


Farmer Brown had long held out 
against having a telephone installed in 
his home, nor would he have anything 
to do with the “contraption.” Finally 
he gave in. 

A day later, he was in the farmyard 
when he noticed a telephone company 
van pull up. “Come to measure up for 
the phone,” the telephone man ex- 
plained. 

Farmer Brown looked puzzled. 

“Well, I'll be!” he said, taking off 
his cap. “I didn’t think my ears were 
bigger than anybody else’s.” 

Kessler News 


New Charge 

A small-town magistrate was con- 
fronted again and again by a man ar- 
rested for every form of traffic violation 
—speeding, passing red lights, making 
improper turns, parking next to fire 
hydrants, driving a car with faulty 
brakes, etc. 

After taking the offender’s license 
away, the judge was shocked to see 
him appear before him once again. 

“I thought,” the judge said sternly, 
“that I'd revoked your driving license.” 

“You did, your honor,” the man re- 
plied sheepishly, “but this ticket is dif- 
ferent—it’s for jay-walking!” 

Hy Gardner, New York Herald Tribune 
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Tra-la-la 


Irate Landlady (to tenant who has 
been keeping everyone up with loud 
and long piano playing): “Do you 
know there’s an old lady sick upstairs?” 

Tenant-musician: “No, but hum the 
tune and I might pick it up!” 


Canadian High News 


Small Margin 
Broadcasting a Little League ball 
game, Ol’ Diz Dean was heard to say: 
“The tying and winning runts are on 


second and third.” 
Wall Street Journal 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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18 HIT PARADE RECORD SONGS..." 


ALL BY THESE STARS ON 9 RECORD 


Tere 
yas 


Cj PATTI C) FRANKIE 
PAGE LAINE 


(C] ROSEMARY [) 
CLOONEY 


Plus 
50¢ 
nae 


You Get the Latest We 
Stock When You Order 


GEORGIA 
GIBBS 


C) SARAH 


C) Doris 
DAY VAUGHN 





(_] 18 HIT PARADE RECORD SONGS 
ON 9 RECORDS BY STARS 
LISTED—ONLY $300 plus 50¢ postage 

You get the very latest we have 

in stock at the time you order. All 

18 on 9 Records on Columbia, Mer- 

cury, etc. labels, only $3.00 plus 

50¢ postage and handling. 

HERE ARE THE STARS 

C] FRANKIE [] ROSEMARY [] DORIS 
LAINE CLOONEY | DAY 


[] SARAH 
VAUGHAN GAYLORDS 


Check one [| 45 RPM [| 78 RPM 


C) PATTI 
PAGE 

C) GEORGIA 
GIBBS 





C) 18 ROCK N’ ROLL SONGS | — $2.98 
House Rock Biack Slacks ock-Cr 
9. Whole Lot Of is Daddy Coo! 
Shaking Going 15. What-Cha gotta 


On Lo: 
. That'll Be The 16. Man-Like-Wow 
o 17. | Love You 
Bab 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
s. 
6 
7 


ay 
11. Honeycomb 


y 
Keep A-knocking 12. Silhouettes 18. Tammy 





() 118 HILLBILLY HITS (18 Hillbilly Hits—Plus 
Lyrics to 100 Songs). By Top T.V., Radio, and 
Stage Stars—Only $2.98. Bee ‘Are the 18 


Record Songs: 
Please Don't Biame Me 
Waiking 


Teddy Bear 

our Walls 
. Tangled Mind 
Fallen Star 
Mister Love 

y Arms Are A House 
Love Me To Pieces 
. te It Wrong 
Gonna Find Me A 
Biue Bird 
| Wish You Knew 


4. Home Of The Siues 

5. | Heard The Bluebird 
Sing 

6. Fraulein 

7. Whole Lot Of Shakin’ 
Going On 

8. Bye Bye Love 


he att ttt 
N@ORPUNKO 








=== MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY = ™" 
| BEST VALUES CO., Dept. 92 | Send 78 Rew 
403 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 
i [-] Please send me the 18 TOP TUNES on 
9 records by the artists listed above. | en- 
close $3.00 plus 50¢ postage and handling. 
enciose $2.98. Send the Hillbilly Songs, Pius 100 


tainteiity \ hg 4 
1 encios: e $2.9 « Send the 18 Rock 'N Ro 

Oot Snciose $2 38 — the 18 } enna 4 + Senge. 
i enciose $2.9 the 12 


1 enclose $2. os. , the 18 Drictmas ‘donee 


L — — . monty 





() 12 SQUARE DANCES AND BOOK — $2.98 


6 Calis and 6 Music Oni 


12. 
Check here ue you want 12 calls onty, 
Check here if you want 12 instrumental (musie only) 


C] 18 CHRISTMAS SONGS PLUS CHILDREN’S 
PICTURE STORY BOOK—$2.96 
Sleigh Betis Twas The Night 
Before =— 
- Let it S 
. Santa Claus. is Coming 


‘oe Town 
" Frosty The Snowma 
All | Want For 


eevee sune 


° Be 

: Sudelon ‘The Red Nosed 
Rein 
Shrtotnas tsland 
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BRECK 
SHAMPOO 

} 


: 
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ly 


IN ¢ 
HI¢ 


THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


It is easier to keep your hair lovely if you use a 
, yop oe JOHN H. BRECK, INC. DEPT S 
shampoo for your individual hair condition. ; 115 DWIGHT ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another 
: I enclose 25¢ for samples of 


Breck Shampoo is for oily Hair. A third Breck | The Three Breck Shampoos 


Shampoo is for normal hair. A Breck Shampoo ! yume 


leaves your hair clean, fragrant and beautiful. | aqaress 
Send 25¢ for a package containing a sample ; City and State_ 


of each one of the Three Breck Shampoos. :. 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS . SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
AGO e SAN FRANCISCO , LOS ANGELES . OTTAWA CANADA 





Teleguide, 


High Adventure with Lowell Thomas 


HEN philosopher Herbert Spencer 

plotted the destiny of the human race 
from his comfortable 19th-century Eng- 
lish study, his critics told him, in effect, 
“Go take a field trip.” Now, with the 
premiere (Nov. 12, 8-9 p.m., CBS- 
TV) of “High Adventure with Lowell 
Thomas,” you can take monthly elec- 
tronic field trips—with Lowell Thomas 
as guide—without budging from your 
favorite living room chair. The first 
jaunt—to New Guinea—will be followed 
by other trips to the Arctic, Angel Falls 
in Venezuela, Nepal, Africa, and the 
Australian Outback. So put on your pith 
helmet and banish your young sister 
or brother to the Outer Mongolia of the 
kitchen, while Lowell Thomas _ takes 
you on an expedition up the Sepik River 
in New Guinea, to visit Stone Age sav- 
ages who still exist in today’s jet-plane 
age. 

(To show yourself what you can 
learn from. both TV and related re- 
search, put into words right now what 
you know about New Guinea: its loca- 


tion, native culture, geographical and 
historical importance. Judge the com- 
pleteness of this image at the end of 
your work with the TV show.) 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Locate New Guinea on a world 
map. On a larger map of New Guinea, 
locate the Sepik River; in the Austral- 
ian section of New Guinea find Port 
Moresby and Madang, towns which the 
expedition will visit. 

2. What sort of people live in New 
Guinea? What is the climate there? 
Why is this important to know? What 
kind of terrain is there? What are its 
products? Do they have any interna- 
tional significance? 

3. Find out all you can about the 
history of the region. How has it figured 
in the history of colonialism? What part 
did it play in World War II? 

4, What is anthropology? Why are 
anthropologists interested in primitive 
peoples? Why are so many of them in- 
trigued by the South Sea Islands? 

5. Find out the meanings of un- 
familiar words in the telecast: pidgin, 
Pygmy, Papua, Melanesia, Stone Age, 
flora and fauna. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. What is the lure of unexplored 
territory? Lowell Thomas received 8,500 
letters from people who wanted to join 
one of his expeditions. For what dif- 


ferent reasons do you think men were 
interested in such trips? Why would 
you be—or not be? Why do you think 
Lowell Thomas is? Look at his books 
of adventure for possible reasons. 

2. What are the differences between 
the ways a Hollywood film, a travelogue, 
and a documentary film might treat the 
same geographical area? Recall if you 
can specific examples of each in which 
a primitive people appears. What are 
the differences in attitude toward the 
native people in each form? Which of 
the three forms seems most realistic to 
you? For what reasons might the other 
treatments be less truthful or give a less 
complete picture of primitive society? 
How would you classify “High Adven- 
ture with Lowell Thomas”? 

3. Anthropologists and explorer-his- 
torians both remark that whites visiting 
or living in New Guinea find relations 
with the natives difficult. Since aggres- 
siveness is an admired trait in Melane- 
sian culture, the natives respect a force- 
ful white man and respond with a mask 
of submission. The outsider who wishes 
really to know the native underneath 
must be less fearsome, but he loses the 
natives’ respect by his “weakness.” 
Which approach do you think Lowell 
Thomas uses? How do the natives re- 
spond to his approach? 

4. What evidences of the culture of 
the New Guinea people do you see in 
the film? How does this culture differ 
from ours? Is it similar in any way to 
ours? Do you see any evidence of hos- 
tility in the Melanesian people? Of 
fear? Of aggressiveness? Are any un- 
friendly or aggressive traits found in 
our own civilization? Do the people of 
New Guinea have any constructive or 
creative ways of expressing their ener- 
gies? 

5. Recall those examples of Melane- 
sian art that you saw in the film. Find 
pictures of the art of the South Seas or 
visit a museum that has a collection of 
primitive art. What can you learn about 
a culture from its art? Do the masks, 
costumes, tools, homes, utensils of the 
Melanesians tel! you things about this 
people that confirm what you have read 
or seen elsewhere of their civilization? 
What could an imaginary Melanesian 
student learn about us if all he had for 
evidence were an automobile, a middle- 
class home, a picture of Marilyn Mon- 
roe, and an electric stove? On the other 
hand, would he go astray if he based 
his judgments about us on the materials 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Lowell Thomas visits New Guinea natives. 


in, say, the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art? Why? 

6. The Melanesian people have been 
called a Stone Age culture. What does 
this mean? What changes are likely to 
take place with the impact of Western 
civilization on New Guinea? Do you 
see any signs of this culture contact in 
“High Adventure”? Anthropologist Ste- 
phen Winsor Reed writes, . the 
artistic quality of the products has de- 
clined markedly. Few carvings, masks, 
and dance objects, and little bone and 
feather work is seen today which can 
compare in workmanship and beauty 
with objects dating from pre-European 
times in museums.” Why has this hap- 
pened? Have similar things happened 
in any part or sub-culture of the United 
States? Do you feel New Guinea will 
gain or lose by contact with more indus- 
trially developed countries? 

7. Margaret Mead, prominent Ameri- 
can anthropologist, summarizes the value 
of studying primitive societies: “Isolated 
on small Pacific islands, in dense Afri- 
can jungles or Asiatic wastes, it is still 
possible to find untouched societies 
which have chosen solutions of life’s 
problems different from our own, which 
can give us precious evidence on the 
malleability of human nature.” Does this 
apply to what you know about New 
Guinea? How do the “chosen solutions 
of life’s problems” among the Melane- 
sians differ from ours? Has their culture 
anything to offer us? 

8. Reread the paragraph you wrote 
on New Guinea before viewing “High 
Adventure with Lowell Thomas.” Did 
you underestimate or stereotype the 
culture of New Guinea? Did you over- 
estimate or romanticize the physical as- 
pects of the island? Where do you com- 
monly find stereotypes of primitive 
cultures? Where do you commonly find 
romanticized pictures of the South Seas? 





Travel Tips 





> A real “old-fashioned” Christmas, fea- 
turing the Yuletide traditions of George 
Washington’s day, awaits visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg during the com- 
ing holidays. Special carol services are 
held in all the churches, strolling carol- 
ers fill the streets, and a candlelight 
concert is held in the ballroom of the 
Governor's Palace. After the Yule Log 
ceremony at Chowning’s Tavern on 
Christmas Eve, the guests taste of the 
“wassail” from an immense bowl. An- 
other Christmas Eve tradition is the 
lighting of the community Christmas 
tree near the colonial home where, ac- 
cording to tradition, the first such tree 


was lighted. Write Colonial Williams- 
burg, Williamsburg, Va. 


> At holiday time or any time, western- 
ers can take Gray Line Sight-Seeing 
Co.’s fascinating trip through the de- 
serted camps and towns of the Gold 
Rush. The tour takes two days and 
leaves Wednesdays at 8:30 a.m. from 
the Line’s terminal at 44 Fourth St. in 
San Francisco. The itinerary includes 
famous ghost towns, the Angels Camp 
and Moaning Caves. Price is $21 and 
includes transportation and sightseeing 
only—meals and hotel are extra. Reser- 
vations should be made in advance 
through the main office at 10 North 
La Salle St., Chicago 2, II. 


> A greeting card Christmas in pictur- 
esque Montreal and Quebec is offered 
by the New Haven Railroad on its 
seven-day trip from New York City. 








bn Juutlation to 


Ow dnnual Shanksgiving Partly 
at the Conventions of 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1957 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the Scholas- 
tic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies department 
in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen Age and Arrow 
Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to these two annual social events. 


Reception 
and Buffel Sufiper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
East Room 
Curtis Hotel 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
November 28 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admission 
by guest card only which will be mailed to you before the 
conventions. Requests must be received by November 23.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


giving party. I plan to attend the 


( National Council for the Social Studies convention 
©) National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


Reception 
and Refreshments 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Terrace Room 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 29 (Friday) 
5:30-7:00 P.M. 





School 





Home Address. 





City 


State 


Zone 





I use: 0 Sr. Scholastic World Week 1 Jr. Scholastic () NewsTime 
0 Practical English (© Literary Cavaleade © Teen Age Book Club 
0 Arrow Book Club ( Explorer 











Four days are spent in Quebec for 
skating, tobogganing or enjoying the 
17th-century atmosphere of the city. 
A conducted tour of modern and his- 
toric Montreal is provided and time 
is allowed for shopping or a sleigh ride 
to Mount Royal to view the city. Price 
is $90 each for double accommodations, 
$100 for single—meals not included. 
New Haven Railroad Travel Bureau, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 
iv, 202s —Brttry CONNOLLY 





Books ¢» 


THE PRESIDENT: OFFICE AND 
POWERS, by Edward S. Corwin. 
(Fourth Revised Edition, 1957, New 
York Univ. Press, 519 pp. $6.50) 





“When they told me yesterday what 
had happened, I felt like the moon, the 
stars and all the planets had fallen 
on me.” 

So spoke a shaken Harry S. Truman 
in 1945, the day after Franklin D. 
Roosevelt died. It was in the midst of 
mankind's greatest war, and the former 
Missouri Senator had become the most 
powerful man on the face of the earth 
—President of the United States. 

What makes the office of President 
so awesome and powerful? How has it 
changed since its conception 170 years 


| ago? Professor Corwin brings up to 
| date his masterful study of the presi- 
| dency, first written in 1940 and last 


revised in 1948. 

In this new volume we see discussed 
the Korean “police action,” the Army- 
McCarthy controversy involving dis- 


| closure of confidential executive infor- 
| mation, the “Status of Forces” agree- 


ment as it applied to the Girard case 
in Japan, the problem of presidential 
disability, and the emergence of what 
Corwin calls the “Institutionalized Pres- 
idency.” One hundred years ago, Con- 
gress appropriated money for a_presi- 
dential clerk. Today the office of the 
president is “an officialdom  twelve- 
hundred strong’—with Sherman Adams 
as Chief of Staff. 

One of the most fascinating sections 
of the book, of course, is the analysis 
of “presidential disability.” Who is to 
say when a President is disabled? What 
is the degree of disability? When and 
how does disability end? 

A masterly, scholarly, well-written 
book, chock-full of useful footnotes 
(which are compiled, happily, at the 
end of the book), it is worth the atten- 
tion of every American History teacher. 

—Howarp Lancer 





| Sharing Sime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Progress! 


In many school systems, teachers are 
either preparing or about to prepare the 
second reports to parents on pupil prog- 
ress of the season. Whether this is done 
by conferences, cards, or letters, this 
is one area in which educators have 
made some real progress. And this is 
probably due to a change in focus. 
Gradually we have come to believe that 
the real reason we make reports is to 
help children in their developmental 
tasks. 

I have before me reports of 
progress which have been used in all 
public schools. One is an old faded 
celluloid card on which is printed “Re- 
ward of Merit” within an ornate scroll. 
Beneath this heading starts the verse: 


two 


Look, mother, look, 

See, father, see, 

What my good teacher 
Gave to me. 

This neat little card. . . 


It goes on to say that the bearer, one 
Mary Busbey, has been a good girl, has 
worked hard, and has learned many 
things—and says it all in rhyming verse! 
That this report was eminently satisfy- 
ing both to Mary and to her parents 
was evidenced by the fact that it was 
carefully placed in the family Bible. 

I have been able to learn many 
things about Mary Busbey’s school 
days, but, try as I will, I cannot dis- 
cover one important bit of information 
about the kind of reporting done by 
her teachers. I have long wanted to 
know how many of the children in that 
one-room school received this word of 
commendation, but there is no one left 
now to tell me. 

The other report that I have before 
me will probably not be tucked away 
in the family Bible, but it deserves an 
equally safe resting place. It is a letter, 
written by a wise teacher, which con- 
siders the mental, physical, social, and 
emotional development of another little 
Mary. It tells of her apparent health, of 


9-T 


Want to Measure? 


Dr. John A. Schindler, of Wisconsin's 
Monroe Clinic, that what 
women need most today is maturity. 
And they need it more than men do, 
for theirs is a more difficult job. The 
doctor lists the following as the most 
important signs of maturity: considera 
tion for others or enlightened selfish- 
ness; ability to make the most of a sit- 
uation; self-reliance; predictably pleas- 
ant disposition; ability to be unaffected 
by tremendous trifles; and liking work 
and responsibility! 


suggests 





her struggles in learning to play with 
other children, of a growing confidence 
in herself and the when _ this 
confidence is lost for a bit, of a new 

found ability to work joyously and cre 
atively with clay, and of a genuine in 
terest and growing understanding in 
the area of the skill subjects. Often 
throughout the letter there are 
ences to “the last time we talked to- 
gether.” This letter too is worthy of a 
place for safekeeping. 

Between the dates on these two re- 
ports of progress there is a span of ex- 
actly 90 years. All through that time 
parents, teachers, and children 
been helping this business of evaluat 
ing children’s progress to grow from a 
generalized pat on the head (“Look, 
mother, look”) toward a comprehensive 
and honest study of a child’s growth 
and development. This is real progress. 

—Mary Harbage 
Director of Research, Elementary 
Division, Scholastic Magazines 
Editor, Explorer 


times 


reter- 


have 





To Read Aloud 


When the wintry winds blow 

Over the earth white with snow 

Where else can you find such delight? 
‘Tis a joy most complete 

Mellow apples to eat, 

Round the fire on a cold winter’s night 


My grandmother said that in the 
evening they all got together and gave 
a party [for Johnny Appleseed] in the 
biggest house in town. They all sat 
around the big fire, under the drying 
onions and corn that hung from the 
rafters, and Johnny told them about 
the country that lay west. He told about 
how he traveled the Old Indian trails 
from Fort Duquesne to Detroit by way 
of Fort Sandusky, 160 miles through 
the forests, hills, and valleys, planting 
hundreds of apple seeds, going back to 
thin them out, repairing the fences. 


Reprinted from Little Brother of the 
Wilderness; The Story of Johnny Apple- 
seed by Meridel LeSueur. Copyright 1947 
by Alfred A. Knopf. 


He told how he had met a birdman 
named Mr. Audubon. 

He told how he met a man in a coon- 
skin cap named Daniel Boone, along 
the Indian trails. 

After awhile he said, “Now do you 
want to hear some news from heaven?” 

He took his Bible out of his blouse 
and he read to them, there, in Licking 
Creek, on the edge of the wilderness. 

This is what he read: “In the morn- 
ing, sow thy seed and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand, for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper 
either this or that, or whether they 
shall be good alike. God giveth the in- 
crease.” 

They all liked the reading so much 
that Johnny said since there were not 
many books in Ohio he would share 
his with them. So he broke the book 
into three parts and gave the parts to 
the families and told them to pass the 
parts around. 

He said there must be reading in 
America. 

The people of Licking Creek, Ohio, 


made him a present of a leather bag 
for his seeds. 


Hopeful 


When returning from a_ shopping 
trip, four-year-old Lark “Next 
year when I'm all grown up. . .” And 
her mother interrupted, “Oh, Lark, you 
won't be grown up next year.” 

Lark replied, “Well, let’s wait and 
see how things work out.” 

Lynnette P. Garges, Vienna, Va 
Christian Science Monitor 


said, 


Point of View 


Report cards are always a_ touchy 
subject for the younger set. One tot re- 
ceived rather low marks and was asked 
by his father for an explanation, He 
could offer none, but looked at the 
bright side of the picture: “At least I 
was the highest of all those who failed.” 

Another youngster told his mothe: 
that prizes had been distributed. 

“Did you get one?” his mother asked. 

“No,” the boy replied, “but I did get 
a horrible mention.” 








An educator-approved study unit 
with Teacher's Guide explaining 
natural and synthetic rubber and 
its many uses in daily life. 

Liberally illustrated and spe- 
cially designed for use at upper 
elementary level. 


Available free of charge in 
classroom quantities. 


Educational Service 
Bureau 
The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company 
1200 Firestone Parkway 
Akron 17, Ohio 














TEACHERS’ NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
AND DISCOUNT SERVICE, INC. 


123 North Poplor Street, Charlotte, No. Carolina 
Serving America’s teachers and educators with 
over 10,000 separate items of general merchandise 
such as appliances, television, automobiles, 
clothing, sporting goods, furniture, tires, et cetera, 
et cetera. For complete information on the bene- 
fits of this national service, write P. O. Box 267, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 





WE CALL TO MIND 
Continued from page 4-T 





IF—they don’t have to be interested, 
be involved, be responsible. 

The people who believe in it only 
they can decide what it should be—or, 
as they often put it, what it shouldn't 
be. 

And then there are some others who 
just don’t believe in it—no matter what 
they say. 

In many communities, when these folks 
can, they confuse the issues, harass the 
schoolboard, 

abuse the administrators. and, 
sible, defeat the elections. 


if pos- 


What motivates them, 
not know. 


even they may 
Envy? disappointment? the fear of 
knowledge and truth?—whatever it is, 
they exist as the eternal enemies of the 
mind. 

It’s easy to identify all these people: 
Ask what they want. 

Do they WANT 

more and better education 

for our country? 

. When they don’t, we who do will 
have to stand against them—as did the 
enlightened before our time. 

. we can have the schools we need. 
And when we get them, 
we can make the point that no school- 
house can be a school without the 
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proper teachers. And we can insist we 
pay to get them. 

We can refute the notion that keeping 
up the payments on our wonderful 
American standard of living 

leaves us a nation too poor to afford 
education. 

or the har- 
the whale- 


The compatible TV set, 
monizing dishwasher, or 
tailed automobile 

has yet to be invented that is worth 
more than a textbook. 

Tonight, we have come here to 
document, for your information, the 
dilemma of our schools. 
value of education, we 
materialistic—we 


If, in stating the 
may have seemed 
know that you know the other, even 
greater, benefits are there, too. Never 
has education been so concerned about 
the values of our society. We are quite 
that though we may have 
achieved prosperity, we have not 
achieved happiness — certainly not 
serenity. 

And for that—we need and our children 
need—more and more training to think, 
to learn, to understand. 

This alone should be sufficient cause to 
build our schools. 


aware 


It’s impossible to believe America 
will fail this challenge. 

If our people were to do so, it could 
because they had forgotten 
what men learned a long time ago: 

R-1: The foundation of everv state is 
the education of its youth.—Diogenes. 

R-2: Without popular education, no 
government which rests on popular 
action can long endure.—Woodrow Wil- 
son. 

R-4: If any nation expects to be 
ignorant and free, it expects what never 
was and never will be.—Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

Nar: May we suggest as you go home 
tonight— 


only be 


as you move about tomorrow— 
take a new look at our 
Nothing can do more to confirm your 
faith in education. 


you America. 


Because everything you see—our prod- 
ucts, our techniques, our health, our 
democratic ideals— 
all were created and are sustained by 
the minds of our people— 
minds awakened, inspired and trained 
in our schools. 
The church down the street 
is dependent, too—for the soul needs 
knowledge for its convictions. 
And so we say, our society has yet to 
devise an investment which pays the 
dividends, real and spiritual, of educa- 
tion. 
If we remember that, we can proceed 
toward grace and civilization. 

. And now—all 49 of us 
thank you and goodnight. 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Nov. 6, 5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Fun at 
Five: Have your grade school classes 
write critical themes on this new series 
replacing the first half hour of the 
Mickey Mouse Club. Is it an improve- 
ment or falling off from what’s left of 
the Mouseketeers at 5:30 p.m.? Wild Bill 
Hickok and Jingles look for an old par- 
rot in hopes it will lead them to a vast 
hidden treasure. Nov. 7: Woody Wood- 
pecker plays a “Hollywood Matador” 
who skirts tragedy in the bull ring 
when he gets tangled in his own cape 
Nov. 8: “The Buccaneers” episode: “Dan 
Tempest and the Amazons” is about 
some women sailors who try to sail off 
with their captor’s ship. Mondays, “Su- 
perman.” Tuesdays, “Sir Lancelot” in 
this five-a-week series. 

Thurs., Nov. 7, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Zorro 
Captain Monastario hatches a new plan 
to capture the escaped political pris- 
oner, Torres, and at the same time win 
the hand of his lovely daughter, Elena 

Fri., Nov. 8, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Rin Tin 
Tin: Rinty and Rusty meet a lad who 
is convinced his father is a coward in 
“Rodeo Clown.” Good material for hu- 
man relations. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Zane Grey The- 
atre: Gary Merrill and Tommy Sands 
star in the story of two brothers bound 
to a ranch by their father’s dying wish. 

Sun., Nov. 10, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Lassie 
When Lassie and family visit a chim- 
panzee friend at the zoo, Timmy be- 
comes terrified that he will be arrested 
as a thief. Even commonplace plots can 
become rungs on the ladder of taste 
under the guiding direction of an im- 
aginative teacher. It is important to 
start occasionally with trite fare to 
show excellence by contrast 


DRAMA 


Wed., Nov. 6, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theatre: Betsy Palmer and Gene Lyons 
star in “The Category Is Murder,” a 
mystery play (George Harmon Coxe’s 
first on TV) about a TV quiz program 
Nov. 13: Bert Lahr as a dumb, lovabie 
bum who stumbles into committing the 
greatest robbery of all time, but doesn’t 
know what to do with “The Big Heist.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The U.S. Steel 
Hour: June Lockhart, Ralph Bellamy 
and Brandon de Wilde in “The Locked 
Door,” boy’s conflict with his stepfather 

Sun., Nov. 10, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General 
Electric Theatre: Tony Curtis stars as 
Mario Galindo, a once-great Spanish 
matador and the terrifying fear he faces 
in his first fight since a near fatal gor- 
ing, in “Cornada.” 

Mon., Nov. 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio 
One: “24 Hours Till Dawn,” about a 
political prisoner who is told his friends 
outside have deserted him and his prin- 
ciples but whose idolizing cell-mate 
shames him into sticking by his ideals. 

Thurs., Nov. 14, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Donald O’Connor and David 
Wayne co-star in “The Jet-Propelled 
Couch,” about a psychoanalyst whose 
atomic physicist client lives in two sep- 
arate worlds—on the earth, where he 


actually works in a government re- 
search laboratory, and in outer space, 
where he leads a completely separate 
part-time existence. Based on a case 
history in Dr. Robert Lindner’s book, 
“The Fifty-Minute Hour.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Nov. 7, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Sur- 
vival: Population, past and present. 
How many acres, how many animals, 
what kinds of plants were required to 
maintain the hunters and gatherers? 


-_ 


A. E. Hotehner 
Ernest Hemingway's “Nick Adams Stories” 
will be dramatized on The Seven Lively 
Arts Sun., Nov. 10, 5 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


Stone Age and Bronze Age man? What 
caused the population burst when the 
Industrial Revolution began? Nov. 14 
Population, continued. (See “America— 
Bursting at the Seams?,” in this week’s 
“Senior Scholastic.”) 

Fri., Nov. 8, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Camera 
on Washington: U.S Information 
Agency, from the main control room of 
the Voice of America studios. Robert 
Button, Director, and C. D. Jackson of 
“Time” will show the machinery and 
far flung activity of USIA with em- 
phasis on the Voice. Nov. 15: Depart- 
ment of Defense. Nov. 22: Bureau of 
Standards. Nov. 29: Dept. of Agriculture 
Dec. 6: Treasury Dept. Dec. 13: National 
Institute of Health. Dec. 20: The Jus- 
tice Department. Dec. 27: U.S. Weather 
Bureau. Jan. 3: The White House 
Shows how, within minutes, an im- 
portant statement of the President is 
translated into 27 languages and sent 
around the world via short-wave. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Per- 
son: Sugar Ray Robinson and Major 
Alexander P. de Seversky 

Sun., Nov. 10: 3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Look 
Here: Nobel Peace Prize winner Lester 
Pearson. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide 
World: The three networks get together 
briefly to review the rise of their own 
10-year-old “Fabulous Infant.” 


SCIENCE 
Mon., Nov. 11, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) IGY 


11-T 


“The Ends of the Earth” is a presenta- 
tion of the known facts about Antarc- 
tica—its relationship to the weather 
and water level of the world, its past 
and present relationship with other 
land masses, and other information sci- 
entists hope to learn through explora- 
tion. Glaciology. Nov. 18: “The Face of 
the Land,” on the earth before and 
after the Ice Age. 

Tues., Nov. 12, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) 
Mathematics: “The Search for X,” on 
algebra during the Italian Renaissance 
Nov. 19: “The Space Pilot,” on Descartes 
and coordinate geometry. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) High Adventure 
with Lowell Thomas, on New Guinea 


See Teleguide on page 7-T. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Wed., Nov. 6, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Arts 
and the Gods: “Athena and Aphrodite,” 
a discussion of the two _ goddesses, 
stressing their Olympian functions and 
characteristics as they appear in my- 
thology. Aphrodite’s birth, Venus and 
Adonis, Eros and Psyche, Athena and 
Arachne are the stories illustrated by 
statues, vases and paintings from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Nov. 13: 
“Apollo and Artemis.” 

Wed., Nov. 6, 9:30 p.m. (CBS) At Home 
Interview with Frank Lloyd Wright 
Nov. 13: Rosalind Russell. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lucille Ball-Desi 
Arnaz Show: A 75-minute comedy with 
original music. 

Sun., Nov. 10, 10:30 a. m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: Robert Elliot Fitch 
(author, “The Decline and Fall of Sex 
in America”) and Moses Hadas, Colum- 
bia U. Latinist, join Lyman Bryson to 
discuss Lucretius’ “On the Nature of 
Things.” Nov. 17: D. W. Brogan, Eng- 
lish historian, and Andre Michalopoulos 
on Voltaire’s “Zadig.” 

11:30 am. (CBS-TV) Camera Three 
“Berlin, 1933,” a study of the end of the 
German Republic as seen in its art and 
music, with the German Expressionist 
Exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art and Kurt Weill as major examples 

2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wisdom: Robert 
Frost. Nov. 17: Stravinsky. 

3:05 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Wagner's Prelude to “Die Meis- 
tersinger”; Brahms’ Symphony No. 4 in 
E minor; and Bach’s Violin Concerto in 
E major, with Johanna Martzy. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Seven Lively Arts 
Robert Herridge of “Camera Three” 
fame produces Ernest Hemingway's 
“The Nick Adams Stories,” five short 
stories about adolescence from the au- 
thor’s Scribner collection ($2.95). The 
story “Now I Lay Me” is used as a 
framing device through which the cen- 
tral character can reflect on his “grow- 
ing up” experiences as recorded in the 
four other stories, “Three Day Blow,” 
“The Battler,” “The End of Something,” 
and “The Light of the World.” STUDY 
QUESTIONS: How does Nick Adams 
“grow up” in these stories? How deeply 
do young people become aware of the 
nature of good and evil in our society, 
and through what typical experiences 
or media are they helped (or hindered) 
in the process of maturing? Would 
these stories help other young people 
to “grow up”? Why? Or why not? There 
are three Hemingway novels in cur- 
rent or forthcoming release as Holly- 
wood films, “The Sun Also Rises,” 
“Farewell to Arms,” and “The Old Man 
and the Sea.” Which medium seems to 
deal most honestly with the fre- 
quently mature situations and ideas in 
Hemingway’s fiction? Does the TV show 
help a reader come to a better under- 
standing of Hemingway’s ethical ideas? 
Prepare a background report on 
Hemingway’s reputation as a writer. Is 
the “lost generation” like or unlike the 
current “beat generation’? 

Tues., Nov. 12, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tele- 
phone Time: Hoagy Carmichael and 
Walter Winchell appear in true drama 
about birth in 1938 of song hit, “I Get 
Along Without You Very Well.” 


National Radio and TV progroms by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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book album with spaces for ect, accept the offer described below. There 
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and albums, prepared lighted with your trial package and do 
wish to continue on your ‘trip around the 
world,”’ you pay only $1 for each monthly 
tour thereafter. And you may cancel at any 
ographical So- time. Mail the coupon now! — AMERICAN 
ciety experts, GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S Around the 
you and Werld Program, Dept. ST-11, Garden 
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In addition, if you decide to continue, you 
will receive as a free bonus, a beautiful green- Yes, all this (total value $3.00) is yours 
and-copper colored album case ( pictured above) for ONLY ONE DIME to introduce you to 
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